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Art. 1. The Hiftory of Philofophy, from the earlieft Times to the 
Peginning of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s 
Hiftoria Critica Philofophie. By William Enfield, LL.D. 4to. 
z Vols. pp.1100. 21. 2s. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


R. ENFIELD juftly obferves, that Stanley’s Hi/fory of Philo» 

fophy is written in an uncouth and obfcure ftyle; and that 
his plan extended little farther than to the hiftory of the Gre- 
ian fects. Stanley is alfo defective in the execution of his 
defign, having performed the office of an induftrious com- 
piler, rather than that ofa judicious critic. ‘To fupply the 
imperfections of the only Englifh work which promifes to 
give an account of the moit important fpeculative opinions, 
ande of the arguments by which they are fupported, Dr. En- 
field had recourfe to Brucker’s Hiftoria Critica, * a vaft maga- 
zine of important facts, collected with indefatigable induftry, 
digefted with admirable perfpicuity of method, and written 
with every appearance of candour and impartiality :’—but fix 
clofely-printed quarto volumes, each containing about a thou- 
fand pages, are neither eafily purchafed, nor eafily read. Fox 
the convenience of his countrymen, Dr. E. modeflly fays 
that he has undertaken, in this inftance, to become their 
reader, and to communicate to them, in their vernacular 
tonguc, the fubftance of this valuable Latin work. 

The object which Dr, E. had in view, could not have been 
attained by tranflating Brucker’s Abridgmnent of his own 
work ; an abridgment which affords only a dry fketch of the 
fubjeci, neither enriched by a proper detail of facts, nor en- 
livened by the colouring of ftyle,—deficient in incidents, and 
dettitute of reflections. | 
__ In executing his talk, Dr. E. though he has greatly reduced 
the fize, has nearly followed the arrangement, ef the oiiginal. 
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He has given his author implicit credit for his numerous ree 
ferences and citations. In the feleétion of materials, he hag 
chofen fuch particulars as were moft likely to be generally in- 
terefting; and for the convenience of thofe who may be in- 
clined to enter into minute mquiries, he has fubjoined, at the 
clofe of each chapter, a general lift of authors, by whom the 
various fubjeéts treated in it, are more fully difcufled. : 

The hiftory of philofophy is divided by Brucker into three 
periods. 1. From the earlieft times to the decline of the 
Roman empire. 2. From the decline of the Roman empire, 
to the revival of letters. 3. From the revival of letters, to the » 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The firft period 
comprehends the hiftery of philofophy among the Hebrews, 
Chaldeans, Indians, Phenicians, Ethiopians, Celts, and Scy- 
thians, all of whom, as well as the Perfians and Etrurians, 
Mr. Brucker degrades with the epithet of Barbarous, becaufe 
they were thus denominated by the Greeks. His complaifance 
for his Grecian mafters will appear, to many, in this inftance, 
to have carried him too far; though it muft be acknowleged 
that the philofophy of the nations, prior to the Greeks, was 
derived from tradition, blended with fable, and fupported by 
authority; and that the Greeks were the firff, and, as our 
author has well proved, for a long time the on/y, nation, who 
placed knowlege, of every kind, on its true bafis,—the clear 
dedudtions of unbiaffed reafon. 

It will not therefore appear remarkable, that the hiftory of 
Grecian philofophy fhould occupy by far the largeft portion 
of the volumes before us; the firft, comprehending the origin, 
progrefs, and completion of the Grecian feéts; and the fecond, 
explaining the diffufion, corruption, and revival, of the doc- 
trines which they taught in various parts of the world. -The 
reader will find a copious and interefting detail of the founda- 
tion of the two original fects, the onic and Italic, by Thales 
and Pythagoras; with an account of their refpective followers, 
to the time of Socrates; from whom Grecian philofophy 
aflumed a new form. He will then follow the fubdivifions of 
the Socratic fchool, under the various, but inferior, feéts of 
Cyrenaic, Megaric, Eliac or Eretriac, philofophers, zs well 
as under the more illuftrious names of Academics, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics, which were of longer duration and greater cele- 
brity. 

bh the fecond volume, the author defcribes the removal of 
philofophy from Athens to Rome, and the fate of the various 
fects iu that capital of the world; from which their tenets were 
diffufed through the different provinces of the Eaft and Weft. 
After the downfal of the Roman empire, the Grecian philofo- 
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phy was adopted and corrupted by the Saracens, who received 
it through the impure medium of Latin or Syriac verfions. 
With the Saracenic empire, philofophy was extended to the 
barbarous nations of the Weft; among whom it degenerated 
into a confufed mafs of notions, compounded of miftaken 
Ariftotleifm, and polemic theology. 

‘ The leading character of the Scholaftic philofophy was, that it 
employed itfelf in an oftentatious difplay of ingenuity, in which 
axioms aflumed without examination, diltin€tions without any real 
difference, and terms without any precife meaning, were made ufe 
of as weapons of affault and defence, in controverfies upon abftrufe 
queltions, which, after endlefs fkirmifhes, it was impoflible to bring 
to any iffue, and which, notwithftanding all the violence of the con- 
teft, it was of no importance to determine. The Scholaftic logic is 
not to be confounded with the genuine art of reafoning, from which 
it differs, as much as drofs from pure gold. Thefe difputants made 
ufe of dialectics, not to affift the human underftanding in difcover- 
ing truth conducive to the happinefs of man, but to fecure to them- 
felves the honours of conqueft in the field of controverfy. John of 
Salifbury complains, that the f{cholars of his time confumed, not ten 
or twenty years, but their whole lives, in thefe difputes; and that 
when, through old age, they became incapable of any other amufe- 
ment or pleafure, thefe dialectic queftions ftill dwelt upon their 
tongues, and dialectic books ftill remained in their hands. 

‘ It is fcarcely to be conceived with what ardour, approachig 
even to madnefs, the firft geniufes of the age applied to this kind 
of ftudy. Lofing themfelves in a wood of abftract conceptions and 
fubtle diftinétions, the further they proceeded the greater was the 
darknefs and confufion, till at length what was commonly called 
philofophy no longer deferved the name. Ludovicus Vives, one of 
the moit intelligent writers of the fixteenth century, {peaking of the 
Scholaftic philofophy, fays, ** From the writings of Ariilotle, they 
have felected, not the moft ufeful, but the moft intricate and unpro- 
fitable parts; not his Books of Natural Hiftory, or his problems, but 
his Phyfics, and thole treatifes which moft refemble theirs in fubtle- 
ty and obfcurity ; for example, his Books upon the Firft Philofophy, 
upon Heaven, and upon Generation. For as to the treatife on 
Meteors, they are fo entirely unacquainted with the fubjeét, that ic 
feems to have been admitted among the Scholaftic books rather by 
accident than defign. The truth is, that thefe philofophers are lefs 
acquainted with nature than hufbandmen or mechanics; and fo 
much offended are they with that Nature which they do not under 
ftand, that they have framed for themfelves another nature, which 
God never framed, confifting of formalities, hzcceities, realities, 
relations, Platonic ideas, and other fubtleties, which they honour with 
the name of the metaphyfical world; and if any man has a turn of 
mind averfe to the ftudy of real nature, but adapted to the purfuit of 
thefe vifionary fictions, they fay, he is poffeffed of afublime genius. 

‘ The topics, upon which thefe philofophers fpent the whole force 
of their ingenuity, were of a kind at once the moft difficult and abe 
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ftrufe, and the moft trifling and ufelefs. Intention and remiffion, 
proportion and degree, infinity, formality, quiddity, individuality, 
and other abftract ideas, furnifhed innumerable quettions to exercife 
their fubtlety. Not contented with confidering properties and re- 
lations as they fubfift, and are perceived, in natural objects, they 
feparated, in their conceptions, the former from the latter, and b 
this artifice transferred them into univerfal notions. ‘Then forget- 
ting that thefe notions are merely the offspring of the reafoning 
mind, they confidered them as real entities, and made ufe of them 
as fubftantial principles in explaining the nature of things, This 
they did, not only in metaphyfics, but in phyfics, in which thefe 
imaginary entities confufed and obfcured all their reafonings. If 
thele creatures of abftraétion be brought back to their natural con- 
nection with rea! objects, and with the terms which exprefs them, 
it will appear, that they had nothing more than an imaginary exif- 
tence, and the whole conteft concerning them will vanifh into a 
mere war of words. Whence fome judgment may be formed con- 
cerning the value of this mott profound, angelic, and feraphic phi- 
lofophy.’ (Vol. ii. p. 386, et /eg ) 

This paflage well deferves attention; becaufe it is too com- 
mon among the half-learned of our own days, to confound the 
genuine tenets of Grecian philofophy, with the corruptions in- 
troduced into it by the Saracens and Goths. 

In perufing the hiftory of the third period,—from the revival 
of letters to the prefent century,—we think the reader will re- 
ceive peculiar pleafure; and they who know how heavily this 
part of the work is treated by Brucker, muft acknowlege that 
the public owe no {mall obligations to Dr. Enfield. ‘The fub- 
ject naturally divides itfelf into two heads. 1. The attempt 
to reftore and correct the fectarian philofophy, owing to the 
reftoration of learning, and particularly to the revival of the ftudy 
of the Greek tongue. 2. Attempts to introduce new methods of 
philofophizing, by modern fceptics, theofophifts, and fcriptural 
philofophers. 3. Attempts to improve philofophy in general, 
and its particular branches, by thofe who, inftead of fervilely 
adopting the opinions, imbibed the genuine fpirit, of Greece; 
and who boldly thought for themfelves, fetting authority at de- 
flance, and admitting no conclufions but thofe which are de- 
ducible from experience and reafon. 

As a fpecimen of the agreeable manner in which this 
abridgment is executed, we fhall felet a chapter, containing 
an account of the Theofophifts and Roficrufians, whofe extra- 
vagant pretenfions have been recently revived by the deluders 
of the great and {mall vulgar in moft countries of Europe. 

* Befides the Scripturalifts, there is another clafs of philofophers 
who profefs to derive their knowledge cf nature from divine reve- 
lation, namely the Theofophills. GAhefe men, neither contented 
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with the natural light of human reafon, nor with the fimple dotrines 
of icripture underitood in their literal fenfe, have recourfe to an in- 
ternal fupernatural light, fuperior to all other illuminations, from 
which they profefs to derive a myfterious and divine philofophy, 
manifefted only to the chofen favourites of Heaven. They boatt 
that, by means of this celeitial light, they are not only admitted to 
the intimate knowledge of God, and of all divine truth, but have 
accefs to the moft fublime fecrets of nature. They afcribe it to 
the fingular manifeftation of divine benevolence, that they are 
able to make fuch a ule of the element of fire, in the chemical 
art, as enables them to difcover the eflential principles of bodies, 
and to difclofe ftupendous my fteries in the phyfical world. ‘They 
even pretend to an ‘acquaintance with thofe celeftia!l beings, which 
form the medium of intercourfe between God and man, and to 
a power of obtaining from them, by the aid of magic, altrolopy, 
and other fimilar aris, various kinds of information and afliflance. 
This they affirm to have been the antient fecret wifdom, firft reveal- 
ed to the Jews under the name of the Cabala, and tranfmitted by 
tradition to pofterity. Philofophers of this clafs have no com- 
mon fyftem ; but every one follows the impulfe of his own imagi- 
nation, and conftructs an edifice of fanaticifm for himfelf. The only 
thing in which they are agreed is, to abandon human reafon, and 
pretend to divine illumination. The reader will eafily perceive, 
that it muft be a difficult tafk to decypher the fyftems of fuch philo- 
fophers, and will not be difappointed if he finds us unable to illu- 
minate this region of obfcurity. In purfuit of our plan, we fhall 
enumerate a few of the principal Theofophifts. 

Many traces of the fpirit of Theofophifm may be found through 
the whole hiftory of philofophy ; in which nothing is more frequent, 
than fanatical and hypocritical pretenfions to divine illumination. 

‘ Among moderns, the firlt name which appears with diftin@tion 
in this clafs of philofophers is Phitippus Aureolus Theophrattus Para- 
celfus, a man of a ftrange and paradoxical genius. Le was born at 
Einfidlen, near Zurich, inthe year 1493. fis family name, which 
was Bombattus, he afcerwards changed, after the cultom of the age, 
into Paracelfus. He was inflructed by his father, who was a phyfi- 
cian, in languages and medicine. So earneftly defirous was he of pe- 
netrating into the myfleries of nature, that, neglecting books, he 
undertook Jong and hazardous journies through Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark, Hungary, and Mulcovy, and probably fev t der parts 
of Afia and Africa. He not only vifited literary and learned men, 
but frequented the workthops of mechanics, d-fcended into mines, 
and thought no place mean or hazar dous, if it afforded him an Op- 
portunity "of increafing his knowled:; ze of nature. He contulted all 
perfons who pretended to be poffeiicd of any fecret art, particularly 
juch as were filled in metallurgy. Being in this manner a felf- taught 
ig and phyfician, he defpifed the medical writings of the 
ancients, and boalted that the whole contents of his library would not 
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Rejecting the tedious method of the Galenic fchool, Paracelfus 
had rec ste to new and fecret medicines procured Cain metalic 
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fubftances by the chemical art. And his bold empirical pratice 
was in many cafes attended with fuch wonderful fuccefs, that he 
rofe to the fummit of popular fame, and even obtained the medi- 
cal chair in the city of Bafil, Among other noftrums, he ad- 
miniftered a medicine, to which he gave the name of Azoth, which, 
he boafted, was the philofopher’s ftone, the medical panacea, and 
which his difciples extol as the Tin@ture of Life, given through the 
divine favour to man in thefe lait days. His irregular pra¢tice, and 
the virulence with which he cenfured the ignorance and indolence 
of other phyficians, created him many enemies. The rewards, 
which he received for the cures he performed, were by no means 
adequate to the expectations of his vanity and ambition. After 
meeting with many difappointments and mortifications, an incident 
occurred which determined him to leave Bafil. A wealthy canon 
of Lichfield, who happened to fa!! fick at Bafil, offered Paracelfus 
a hundred florins to cure his difeafe. This Paracelfus eafily effec- 
ted with three pills of 4is Laudanum, one of his moft powerful me- 
dicines. The canon, reftored to health fo foon, and as appear- 
ed to him, by fuch flight means, refufed to ftand to his engagement. 
Paracelfus brought the matter before the magiftrate, who decreed 
him only the ufual fee. Inflamed with violent indignation at the 
contempt which was, by this decifion, thrown upon his art, after 
inveighing bitterly againft the canon, the magiftrate, and the whole 
city, he left Bafil, and withdrew into Alface, whither his medical 
fame and fuccefs followed him. After two years, during which 
time he practifed medicine in the principal families of the country, 
about the year 1530, he removed to Switzerland, where he conver- 
fed with Bullenger and other divines. From this time, he feems 
for many years to have roved through various parts of Germany and 
Bohemia. At lait, in the year 1541, he finifhed his days in the hof- 
pital of St. Sebaftian, in Saltfburgh. 

‘ Different and even contradictory judgments have been formed 
by the learned concerning Paracelfus. His admirers and followers 
have celebrated him as a perfect mafter of all philofophical and me- 
dical myfteries. Some, on account of the reformation which he 
eee in medicine, have called him the medical Luther. Many 

ave maintained, as indeed he himfelf boafted, that he was pof- 
feffed of the grand fecret of converting inferior metals into gold. 
On the contrary, others have charged his whole medical practice 
with ignorance, impofture, and impudence. J. Crato, in an epiftle 
to Zwinger, attefts, that in Bohemia his medicines, even when they 
performed an apparent cure, left his patients in fuch a ftate, that 
they foon after died of palfies or epilepfies. Eraftus, who was for two 
years one of his pupils, wrote an entire book to detect his im- 
poltures. He is faid to have been not only unacquainted with the 
Greek Language, but fo bad a Latin Scholar, that he dared not 
fpeak a word of Latin in the prefence of learned men. It is even 
afferted, that he was fo imperfeét a mafter of his vernacular tongue, 
that he was obliged to have his German writings correéted by ano- 
ther hand. His adverfaries alfo charge him with the mott con- 
sem ptible arrogance, the moft vulgar {currility, the grofleft intem- 
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ance, and the moft deteftable impiety. The truth feems to be, 
that Paracelfus’s merit chiefly confifted in improving the art of che- 
miftry, and in inventing, or bringing to light, feveral chemical me- 
dicines, which to this day hold their place in the Pharmacopaia. 
Without either Jearning, or urbanity, or even decency of manners, 
by the mere help of phyfical knowledge and the chemical arts, he 
obtained an uncommon fhare of medical f.me; and to fupport his 
credit with the ignorant, he pretended to an intercourfe with invili- 
ble fpirits, and to divine illumination. 

‘ Paracelfus wrote, or rather dictated to his amanvuenfis, many 
treatifes; but they are fo entirely void of elegance, fo immethodical 
and obf{cure, that one may almoft credit the affertion of his chemi- 
cal affiftant, Oponinus, that he diétated moft of his books in the 
night, when he was intoxicated. They treat of an immeofe variety 
of fubjeéts, medical, magical, and philofophical. His pbilo/ophia 
fagax, ** Subtle philofophy,” is a moft obfcure and confufed trea- 
tife on aftrology, necromancy, chiromancy, phyfiognomy, and other 
divining arts, calculated for no other pupofe than to promote vul- 
gar fuperftition. Several of his pieces treat of philofophical fub- 
jects, fuch as ** The produétion and Fruit of the Four Elements -0° 
‘* The Secrets of Nature, their Origin, Caufes, Charaéter, and Pro- 

erties,’? and the like; but they are fuch a confufed mafs of words, 
that it would be an Herculean labour to draw out from them any 
thing which would have the leaft appearance of a confiltent philo- 
fophical fyflem. 

‘ The chemical, or Paracelfic, fchool produced many eminent 
men, whofe memoirs rather belong to the hiftory of medicine than 
of philofophy. Many of thefe took great pains to digeft the inco- 
herent dogmas of their mafter into a methodical fyftem. A fum- 
mary of his dottrine may be feen in the preface to the Baflica Chy- 
mica of Crollius; which after all is nothing better than a mere jar- 
gon, of words, with which it is wholly unneceffary to trouble the 
reader. 

* What Paracelfus was in the fixteenth century, Robert Fludd, 
an Englith phyfician, attempted to become in the feventeenth. He 
was born in the year 1574, at Milgate in Kent, and became a ftu- 
dent in the univertity of Oxfordin 1591. After he had finifhed his 
ftudies, he fpent fix years in travelling, in order to obferve and col- 
lect what was curious in nature, myfterious in the arts, or profound 
in fcience. Returning to England, he was admitted into the col- 
lege of phyficians in London, where he obtained great admiration 
for his fingular piety, and the profundity of his chemical, philofo- 
phical, and theological knowledge. After a long courfe cf exten- 
five practice, he died in the year 1637. 

* So peculiar was this philofopher’s turn of mind, that there was 
nothing which antient or modern times could afford, under the no- 
tion of occult wifdom, which he did not eagerly gather into his ma- 
gazine of fcience. All the myfterious and incomprehenfible dreams 
of the Cabalifts and Paracelfians, he compounded into a new mafs 
of abfurdity. In hopes of improving the medical and chemical arts, 
he devifed a new fyftem of phyfics, loaded with wonderful hypo- 
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thefes, and my ftical fiGtions. He fuppofed two Univerfal Principles, 
the Northern or condenfing power, and the Southern, or rarefy- 
ing power. Over thefe he placed innumerable intelligencies and 

eniufes, and called together whole troops of fpirits from the four 
winds, towhom he committed the charge of difeafes. He applied 
this thermometer to difcover the harmony between the macrocofm 
and the microcofm, or the wor!d of nature and of man; he introdu- 
ced many marvellous fictions into natural philofophy and medicine 
he attempted to explain the Mofaic cofmogony, ina work entitle 
Philfophia Mefaica, wherein he fpeaks of three firlt principles, 
darknefs, asthe firit matter; water as the fecond matter ; and the 
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ing all thing: ; of fecondary principles, two active, cold and hea 
and two paflive, moifture and drynefs; and deferibes the whole mwy!- 
tery of produclion and corruption, of regeneration and refurreciion, 
with fuch vague conceptions and obfcure language, as Icave the 
fubject involved in impenetrable darknefs. Some of his tceas, 
fuch as they were, zppear to have been borrowed from the Caba- 
Jifts and Alexandrian Platoniits. ‘The reader will eafily judge, what 
kind of light may be expected from the writings of Rovert Flude, 
when he1s informed that he afcribes the magnetic virtue to the ir- 
aciation of angels. His philofophical works are, Utriu/gue Cojint 
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Clavis Philosophie ez Ak ”) mice; Meteorol. gia cofmica, &e. [iis ex- 
travegancies were reprobaced by feveral writers, particularly Kepler 
and Merfenus. In reply, he wrote an allegoric piece, uncer the 
title of ** The Centeit of Wifdom with Folly.” Merfenus, who 
did not chuie to continue the controverfy, engaged Gaffendi to 
chaftife him, in his Examen Philcfophia Fluddiane; ‘* Examination 
of: the Fluddian Philofophy;” a work which fhould be read by 
thofe who wilh to form aa accurate judgment of Fiudd and other 
Theofophifts. 

‘ One cf the moft dazzling luminaries in the conftelJation of 
Theofophifls was Jacob Bcehmen, a famous German philofopher, 
born near Gorlitz, in Upper Lufatia, in the year 1575. He was 
brought up a fhoe-maker, and at twenty years of age married a 
butcher’s daughter, with whom he lived happily thirty years. 
Though he never entirely forfook his occupation, his fingular 
nius toon carried him ultra crepidam, ‘* beyond his laf.” The 
theological controverfies which were at this time fpreading through 
Germany, made their way among the loweft clafles of the people ; 
and Boehmen, much difturbed in his mind upon many ailicies 
of faith, prayed earneftly for divine illumination. The confe- 
quence, according to his own account, was, that, rapt beyond him/elf 
for feven days together, he experienced a facred fabbatic filence, 
and was admitted to the intuitive vifion of God. Soon afterwards, be 
dad a fecond ecftacy, in which, as he relates, whilft he was obierv- 
ing the rays which were reflected irom a bright pewter veficl, he 
found himielf on a fudden furrounded with celeliial i:radiationss 
his {pirit was carried to the inmoft world of nature, and enabled 
from the exiernal forms, lineaments, and colours of bodies, to pe 
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netrate into the re cefs of their efiences. [na third vifion of the 
fame kind, other ii !] more fublime myfteries were revealed to him, 
concerning the origin of nature, and the formation of ail things, 
and even concerning divine principles and intelligent natures. 
Thefe wonderful communications, in the year 1612, Boechmen come 
mitted to writing, and produced his firft treatife, entitled Aurora; 
of which, however, the princ iples, the ideas, and the language are 
fo new and myfterious, that we find it wholiv impracticable to af- 
tempt an abridgment. Indeed, the author himfelf declares thefe 
myneries incomprehenfible to fichh and blood; and fays, that 
though the words be read, their meaning will lie concealed; till 
the reader has by prayer obtained illumination from that heavenly 
Spirit, which is in God, and in all nature, and from which all 
things proceed. 

‘The Aurora fal ling into the hands of the minifter of Gorlitz, he 
feverely reprimanded the author from the pul pit. and procured an 
order from the fenate of the city for reprefling the work, 1n which 

Soehmen was required to difcontinue his attempts to enlighten the 
world by his writings. Boehmen payed fo much regard to this 
order, which mutt be “con fefled to have been as injudicious as it was 
opprefiive, as to refrain from writing for feven years. His projett- 
ed work, however, found its way to the prefs at Amfterdam in the 
year 1619; and the author was encouraged by this circumitance to 
reifume his pen, and from that time fent forth frequent publications. 
Tt is faid, but upon uncertain authority, that he was fammoned to 
the fupreme ecclefiaflical court at Dreiden, and there underwent an 
examination before a body of Theologians, i in which he pieaded his 
caufe fo fuccef:fully, that he was difmiffed without cenfure. Boeh- 
men died in the communion of the Lutheran church, 1624. 

‘ It will be eafily perceived, from the particulars which have 
been related, that, in Jacob Boehmen, a warm imagination united 
with a gloomy temper, and unrettrained by folid judgment, pro- 
duced that kind of en: hofiafm, which, in its paroxyim, difturbs the 
natural faculties of perception and underftanding, and produces a 
preternatu ral agitation of the nervous fy! liem, during which the 
mind is filled with wild and wonder om Pare rage tions, which pafs for 
vitions and revelations. mire pege of his writings, and even the 
hieroglyphic figures prefixed to his works, {peak a difordered ima- 
gination, and it is in vain to attempt to derive his heofophics 
trom any other fource; unlefs inceed we were inclined to believe 
the account which he gives of himfelf, when, boafling that he was 
neither indebted to human learning, nor was he to be ranked 
among ordinary philofophers, he fays, that he wrote, ** Not from 
an external view of nature, but from the dictates of the fpirit; and 
that what he delivercd concerning the nature of things, and cons 
cerning the works and creatures of God, had becn laid open before 
his mind by God himfeif.”” ‘The conceptions of this enthufiait, in 
themielves futliciently obfcure, are often rendered itil! more fo by 
being clothed uncer allegorical fymbols derived trom the chemical 
art. Ashe frequently ufes the fame terms with Paracelfus, it is 
probable that he was ccnverfant with his writings; but he certainly 
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followed no other guide than his own eccentric genius and enthufi- 
aftic imagination: and every attempt which has been made by his 
followers to explain and illuftrate his fyftem, has been only raifing 
a freth ignis fatuus to lead the bewildered traveller ftill furcher aftray. 

« We honeftly confefs it to be wholly beyond our power to give 
any fummary of the Boehmian fyftem. ‘This myftic makes God 
the eflence of effences, and fuppofes a long feries of fpiritual natures, 
and even matter itfelf, to have flowed from the fountain of the di- 
vine nature, His language, upon thefe fubjects, nearly refembles 
that of the Jewifh Cabala. The whole divine Trinity, fays he, 
fending forth bodily forms, produces an image of itfelf, welut deum 
quendum parvum, ** asa God in miniature.” If any one name the 
heavens, the earth, or the ftars, the elements, and whatever is be- 
neath or above the heavens, he herein names the whole deity, who, 
by a power proceeding from himfelf, thus makes his own efience 
corporeal. 

« The elements of Boehmen’s theofophy may be read in his 4u- 
rora, and his treatile De tribus divine efentia Principiis, ** On the 
Three Principles of the Divine Effence.” That Jacob Boehmen 
had many followers will not be thought furprifing, by thofe who 
have obferved the univer{a: propenfity of weak and vulgar minds to 
be delighted with whatever is myfterious and marvellous, efpecially 
when it is clethed in obfcure and allegorical language.’ (Vol. ii. 
p- 488, Se.) . 
[To be concluded in our next Number.] Gi ..g. 





Art. Il. Difcoveries of the French, &c. By M. Fleurieu. 
[ Article concluded from p. 185.] 
Havre given a general ftatement of the contents of this 


ingenious work, we now proceed, according to our inti- 
mation in the laft Review, to make fome obfervations on fuch 
parts of it as have excited our particular examination. 

Page 6, note H, M. Fleurieu fays, ¢ it is certain that, in ge- 
neral, the tribes of favages inhabiting the iflands of the South 
Sea, eat the prifoners they have taken in war.’ There is, we 
think, no good authority for this aflertion: they certainly do, 
at New Zealand, and probably in many other places, eat thofe 
whom they kill in war, and can carry off: but there does not 
occur an inftance in any of our modern voyages, of their killing 
a prifoner, after they had taken him, for the purpofe of eating 
him. It is, indeed, rather probable that they take no prifoners, 

Page 23, note Ly, Mr. Byron’s Ifles of Danger are faid to 
be the St. Bernardo of Mendana; and it may be fo, though we 
have our doubts of it. Mendana fays, that St. Bernardo is in 
lat. 103° S. *, and 1400 (Spanifh) leagues from Lima; and 


-_ 


* Mr. Dalrymple, p. 74. fays, by Quiros’s letter to Morga, 10°3; 
by Thevenot 10° 5. 
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as 1400 leagues in the lat. of 11° make 81° 30° of long. Ste 
Bernardo will be in about 158°; W. reckoning Lima to be in 
a7° 50 W.: but the fituation of St. Bernardo may be deter- 
mined with more probability of fuccefs from the fituation of 
the Marquefas, feen in Capt. Cook’s fecond voyage, and there 
placed in long. 139° 9’. W.—for Figueroa fays, that Mendana 
failed weft 400 (Spanifh) leagues from the Marquefas, before 
he made St. Bernardo ; and 400 Spanifh leagues, in the lat. of 
10°, make 23° 13° difference of long. which being added to 
139° 95 give 162° 22” W. for the longitude of St. Bernardo 5 
and as we find that the errors in the reckonings of the early 
Spanifh voyages were continually in defect, fomething ought, 
undoubtedly, to be added to this quantity. Com. Byron places 
the Iflands of Danger in lat. 10° 58’, and longitude 169° 53° W. 
(not 168° 28’ E. as M. Fleurieu has it:) but Mr. Wales, 
who collated and publifhed the aftronomical obfervations which 
were made in Hawkefworth’s Voyages, for the Board of Lon- 
gitude, reduces this longitude to 165° 59 W. *, excecding 
that of Mendana, only by 3° 37°: but will not even this be 
thought too great an error to be committed in a run of 400 
leagues, before a trade wind, and in the midft of an immenfe 
ocean, where currents are feldom found? M. Fleurieu joins M, 
Pingré, (fee Memoire fur le Tranfit de Venus, Paris, 1767, p.5§1,) 
in thinking that this ifland is not the fame with that which 
Quiros faw and called St. Bernardo in 1605: but notwith- 
ftanding all that both gentlemen have faid on the fubje&t, we 
are inclined to be of Mr. Dalrymple’s opinion, (p. 4 and 5 of 
the data on which his chart of the South Sea is founded, ) and 
to think that they are; or, at leaft, that Quiros thought fo: 
for it is very evident that, in enumerating his own difcoveries to 
Philip [l. of Spain, in the memorial which he prefented to 
that monarch t, he omitted this ifland ; for which we can fee 
no reafon, but that he thought it a difcovery which belonged to 
another perfon, 

In the note H, p. 36, 37, 38, M. Fleurieu contends that 
Otaheite is the ifland which Quiros faw and called Sagitiaria ; 
and appears very proud of the fupport which his opinion meets 
from Mr, Forftert: but how happens it that M. Fleurieu 
has to learn, that Mr. Forfter only took up this opinion from 
Mr. Dalrymple, who firft ftarted it in his Letter to Dr. Hawkef- 
worth, publifhed at London in 1773? M. Fleurieu will un- 
doubtedly be happy to find that he has another adjunct, and 





* See preface to that work, p.11. 
+ See Dalrymple’s Colleétion, vol. I. p. 145. 
} See G. Fortter’s Voyage round the World, yol. I. p. 250. 
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one fo greatly fuperior to him whom he had before.—Mr; 
Dalrymple may indeed be termed a giant in controverfies on 
this fubje@: but notwithftanding this formidable phalanx of 
fupporters, we are hardy enough to declare, that we have not a 
doubt of the opinion being wholly unfounded, and we think 
that Mr. Wales has. clearly proved it to be fo, in his “ Re- 
marks on Forfter’s Voyage” publifhed at London in 1778. In 
one point, only, we diflent from what Mr, W. has there ad- 
vanced. He feems to think that the Sagittaria of Quiros muft 
be fought near the Friendly Iflands of Cook ; and he appears 
to have been led into this fuppolition, by the defcription which 
M, des Brolles gives of the drefs of the women at p. 313 of 
his ** Hii. des Navig. aux Terres Aujir.’ Vol. {. which ac 
cords with the drefs of the natives of thofe iflands: but it may 
be obferved, that no other relator of the voyage of Quiros men- 
tions the word maits, which feems to have mifled ‘Vir. Wales, 
On the contrary, we think that Saeittaria will be found but a 
little to the eaftward or weltward of Otaheite; we fufpeat, the 
Jatter; and that it is one of the larger fort of thofe low iflands 
with which that part of the Pacific Ocean is fo thickly ftrown: 
or probably it may confit of two or more of them which lie 
near to each other ; for it does not feem clear, from any of the 
relations, that the Spaniards cou!d be certain that they had not 
drifted paft a feparationin the nizht. We acknowlege that we 
found our fuppolition, that Sagittaria is in the neighbourhood 
of Otaheite, and rather to the weitward of it than to the eaft- 
ward, on the identity of the two St. Bernardo’s, ftated in the 
preceding paragraph ; for the longitude of St. Bernardo being 
fixed with certainty within a very few degrees of longitude, and 
as Mendana employed 15 days in going from the Marquefas, 
and Quiros g in going from Sagittaria to that ifland, we may 
prefume the diftances to be nearly in that proportion: that is, 
as 15 areto g, fo are 400 to 240 leagues, which, granting the 
identity of the two St Bernardo’s, and that they are the Ifles of 
Danger, all which appears to us very rcafonable, will fix the 
longitude of the weft end of Sagittaria in 154° W.; that is, a 
little way to the fouth-weft of Maurua, the moft wefterly of 
the Society Ifles. It may be feen at p. 190, vol. i. of Cap- 
tain Cook’s fecond voyage, that he thought Hervey’s Ifles, lat, 
19° 17'S. long. 158° 48° W. might, not unlikely, be the De- 
zana of Quiros; and, confequently, that his Segittaria lies 
north, a little wefterly of that fituation; that is, a little to 
the eailward of Palmerfton’s Ifland. ~—We-fhalt-add-the foHtow= 
ing arguments to thofe which Mr. Wales has adduced in fupport 
of the negative fide of this queftion: 1{t, We are told by Mr. 
Dairympie, p. 112, that the Spaniards walked acrofs the iffand 
without 
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without feeing 2 fingle inhabitant; and that, on their return, 
which affords us 


they met but with one, a very old woman ; . 
no idea of the pooulous ifland of Otaheite. 2d, As the fhips 
had drifted 8 Spanifh leagues down the coaft, the place where 
they landed the fecond time, muft have been toward the north- 
welt end of Otaheite almoft in its broadeft part, and where it 
is fo mountainous as to render walking acrofs it utterly im- 
practicable. 3d, The inhabitants of Sagittaria had {pears of 
25 or 30 palms long, burnt at the end toa point 5 which does 
not accord with the arms in ufe at Otaheite, but with thofe 
which have been feen at fome of the Jow iflands in its neigh- 
bourhsod: the fpears in ufe at Otaheite are more artfully made, 
being headed with the {tings of the fiing-ray. Hawkefwerth, 
vol. ii. p. 244. In what we have here faid relative to Ota- 
heite, we have quoted Mr. Dalrymple in preference to the au- 
thor before us, becaufe they differ eflentially in feveral inftances ; 
in one of which, M. Fleurieu’s note contradicts the tranflation. 
Page 100, Mr. Dalryinple fays, ‘* he chief pilot ordered 
them to go to it, (the ifland,) directing thezr heads to it to the 
north ;”? confequently, they muft have approached it on its 
fouthern fide. M. Fleurieu fays, p 31. * They bore down to 
the land on the northern fid:,’ which is directly contrary to 
Mr. Dalrymple’s tranflation: but in the note, p. 37, M, 
Fleurieu fays, ‘ We judge from the recital of ‘'orquemada, 
that Quiros came to land on the fouthern coalt of Sagittaria.” 
A flat contradiction to the preceding text! However, as the 
original French is not before us, we mean not to aflign the 
miftake to M. Fleurieu :—it may be in the Englifh tranfla- 
tion. 

We come now to our laft and general remark. M. Fleu- 
rieu has faid, that his work § is the homage of a citizen to his 
country ;” that it is written for the purpofe of ¢ reftoring to 
the French nation its own difcoveries, which an emulous and 
jealous neighbour has endeavoured to appropriate to herfelf? We 
will not be too rigid: we will fuppole that, by * difcoveries,” 
M. Fleurieu underftands the meeting with lands which had 
been difcovered long before, but which, on account of the de- 
fective manner in which their fituations had been given by 
the firft difcoverers, had not been again found; for it we are 
to underftand the word difcoveries in its {trict and literal fenfe, 
it is very certain that the claims of the French are very {mall 
indeed, either in the part of the world to which M. Fleurieu’s 
work relates, or in any other. In the part ef the world in 
which M. Fleurieu makes his claim, the only lands which can} 
with certainty, be claimed by French navigators, as real difco- 
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veries, are the iflands of Aurora and Whitfuntide, and fome parts 
of the coafts of Ambrim and Mallecollo ; for M. Fleurieu has 
rendered M. de Bougainville’s claim to the lands of the Louifiade 
doubtful, by his endeavours to deprive Capt. Cook of the ho. 
nour of being the firft who failed through the Straits which he 
called after the Endeavour. See note Y, p. 4g. So much 
for the real difcoveries of the French in this part of the world. 
In refpect to the recognition of lands which had been feen be- 
fore, the claims of the French are very confiderable: but not 
quite fo great as M. Fleurieu would make them. Off this 
kind, we reckon M. de Bougainville’s Pic de /’Etotle, the Ifle 
of Lepers, and the ifland which lies to the north of the ftrait 
through which he pafled: the firft is the Neu/fra Senora de la 
Luz, and the laft the Tierra del Efpiritu Santo, of Quiros: the 
Ifle of Lepers is undoubtedly the land which Quiros faw between 
them: the land of the Loutfiade, which muft be the coaft along 
which Luis Vaex de Torres failed 800 leagues, if he really 
pafled the Straits which feparate New Holland from New 
Guinea: the lands which form the Straits of Bougainville ; and 
the greater part of the northern coaft of the land called by M. 
Surville the Archipelago of the Arfacides, which undoubtedly 
form part of the Solomon Ifles of Mendana. ‘Thefe are all the 
difcoveries, either real or fecondary, that the French can poffibly 
claim within the confines of the map, entitled by M. Fleurieu, 
Difcoveries of the French to the South-Eaft of New Guinea. 
We will not difcredit the French difcoveries, by placing in 
competition, thofe either of the Dutch, Englifh, or Spaniards, 
which are within the limits of that map; though it is entitled 
* Difcoveries of the French.’ 

We muft next inquire how far M. Fleurieu’s complaint, that 
the Englifh have * endeavoured to appropriate to themfelves the 
difcoveries of the French,’ is juft. If they have, indeed, David- 
like, been guilty of ftealing ‘* the poor man’s ewe lamb,”’ while 
they were poflefled of fuch large flocks and herds of their own, 
M. Fleurieu is undoubtedly highly juftifiable in ftepping forth, 
like Nathan, and reproving them for it:—but though we fear 
“* the accurfed thing” is among us, we have no doubts of bein 
able to prove that it is, as in the time of Jofhua, with but one 
of us: however, as all Ifrael fuffered then for the crime of one 
perfon, M, Fleurieu thinks, we fuppofe, that he has a right to 
brand all England for the fault committed by Capt. Shortland, 
Nothing, it muft be allowed, can be faid in defence of Capt. 
Shortland, for what he has done, after the declaration of Mr. 
Dalrymple ; namely, that ** before the publication of his chart, 
he (Capt. S.) had een the printed map in which the north coaft of 
his 
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his land was laid down from M. Surville*.”? For our own part, 
we are ready to acknowlege, that, at the time when Governor 
Phillip’s voyage came before us, we knew no more relative to 
M. Surville’s difcoveries, than is to be found in Capt. Cook’s 
fecond voyage ; and we much doubt whether there were nine 
men in England at that time, who knew more of it than our- 
felves +. “That nothing more was known on this head in Eng- 
land in 1784, is pretty evident from the general.map, which is 
inferted in Capt. Cook’s laft voyage; as that map feems to 
have been an aggregate of all the general geographical know- 
lege in England, at that time; for we believe there was no 
perfon of any reputation in that fcience, who was not confult- 
ed by Captain Roberts while he was drawing it up. We 
believe, farther, that nothing more appeared on the fubject 
in queftion, till the latter end of 1790, when the land of 
the Arfacides was firft laid down, in England, on Mr. 
Arrowimith’s very valuable map of the world. We could 
not, therefore, fufpeét that Mr. Shortland’s difcovery had 














* See P. S. to ** Confiderations on M. Duache’s Memoir.” 
London, 1760. 

+ We know that M. Fleurieu afferts the direct contrary of this, 
and quotes Mr. Dalrymple’s ‘* Memoir concerning the paflage to 
China,” publifhed in 1785, as a proof of what he afferts. Mr. 
Dalrymple’s words, p. 6. after enumerating the feveral paflages by 
which a fhip may fail to China, and defcriving fome of them, are, 
<* the paffage between New Holland and New Zealand is branched 
out into feveral, by the cluflers of iflands from the Tropic to New 
Guinea. Firft, between New Holland and New Caledonia, paffed 
by Surville in 1769 ; this again branching into two: Bougainville’s 
Strait, between New Guinea on the weft, and Guadalcanal on the 
eaft; and Surville’s Paflage to the eaft of Guadalcanal.” 

Again, p. 27, “* The St. John Baptiit, commanded by the Che- 
valier Surville, left the Bafheeson the 24th of Auguit 1769, faw no 
land till the 7th of O&tober, when they fell in with the eait coaft of 
Guadalcanal in about 7% South latitude. They coafted this land 
till the 7th of November, when they left ic about the latitude of 
12° S, and went to the weltward of New Caledonia.” 

This is all that we can find in Mr, Dalrymple’s publications re- 
lative to thefe lands of M. Surville. It certainly proves that Mr. 
Dalrymple knew fomething of them: but we readily appeal to every 
reader, whether any thing can be gathered from what he has faid 
concerning their form or fituation, by any other perfon, farther than 
that they lie between the latitudes of 7 and 12 degrees fouth. We 
never could underftand thefe two paflages ; and we always thought 
there was fome miftake in them, until we faw Mr. Arrowfmith’s map 
of the world ; and even then, we were utterly at a lofs to conceive 
how Mr. Dalrymple could retain his idea of the Solomon iflands, 
and yet call that land, Guadalcanal. 
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any relation whatever to thofe of M. Surville. That we had 
no doubts of Captain Shortland’s Strait being the fame with 
that of M. de Bougainville, is true: but as we then thought, 
and ftil] think, that M. de Bougainville has no more claim to 
it than Capt. Shortland; as we were ignorant who had the com- 
mand of the detachment which circumnavigated San Chriftoval ; 
and, as, of courfe, we could not tell to whom, of right, that 
paflage did belong ; we did not think the matter worth a re- 
mark.—M., Fleurieu thought fo differently, that this circum. 
ftance alone has produced a quarto volume ; for we pofitively 
aflert, that no Englifhman has aflumed a fingle inch of land in 
this quarter of the globe, that had been feen before by a French- 
man. The difcovery of the fouthern coaft of the land in 
queftion, from Cape Sidney to Cape Middleton, belongs as 
indubitably to Capt. Shortland, as the difcovery of the northern 
coaft does to M. Surville; and it was as ridiculous in the one to 
call it ** The Jand of the Arfacides” as it was in the other to 
call it “* New Georgia.” 

We think M. Fleurieu brings but one charge more of injuf- 
tice againft the Englith navigators, on behalf of the French; 
and that is againft Capt. Cook: a charge which he muft par- 
don us for ftyling moft glaringly unjuff. His words are, 
p. vi. of his preface, * It was not poffible to caft our eyes on 
this fide of the globe, without fixing them on the Tzerra Au- 
firal del Efpiritu Santo, difcovered long ago by Fernand Qui- 
ros; which M. de Bougainville drew forth from the oblivion 
wherein it had remained, from ignorance of its true pofition, 
and which Capt. Cook was defirous to add to his own difcoveries.’ 
Again, p. 254- 

‘ Capt. Cook has preferved the names which M. de Bougain- 
ville gave to the iflands, Pie de /’Etoile, Aurore, Des Lepreux, and 
La Pentecéte, and to his paflage between the iflands of Maznicol/o 
and L/piritu Santo, that of Bougainville’s Pafage* ; but he thought 
that the complete review which he took of this Archipelago gave 
him a right to change the general name of New Cyclades, impofed 
by the French navigator, into that of New Hebrides. It does not 
appear what advantage this fubftitution could promife to geogra- 
phy; and ¢ is cuith pain that we fee reafon to fufped the famous 
Cook, fo rich in great difcoveries, of defiring to weaken, in fore mea- 





* M. Fleurieu has here expreffed himfelf very inaccurately; we 
hope it was not by defign: but, the fubject confidered, fome may 
be apt to fulpect that it was. Capt. Cook could not preferve what 
was not in exiftence ; and the appellation, Bougainville’s Pafage, 
did not exift till Capt. Cook himfelf gave that name to the ftrait 
which feparates the two iflands here mentioned. If Capt. Cook had 
given half the caufe for fufpicion which M. Fleurieu has here done, 
in bis attack on him, we fhould not have undertaken his defence. 
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fare, the remembrance of thofe navigators who bad pre-occupied his 
fucceffes.” 

Ir is xeceflary to ftate the grounds for this charge at fome 
length, in order'to be able to repel it. In 1606, Quiros, firft 
of all, difcovered fome parts of the land in queftion ; and the 
manner in which he fell in with it is thus related by M. Fleu- 
rieu, p. 44, from Torquemada’s account of his Voyage: 

‘ They proceeded fouthward, till the z5th of April; when, at 
day-break, an extenfive high land was feen in the lat. of 143°, 
which they named Nueffra Senora da la Luz. 

‘ Soon after, another land was perceived to the weit, and @ 
third, larger, to the fouth, and one ftill more extenfive, to-the 
fouth-eaf. The mountains of the latter, which extended as far as 
the eye could reach, were of very great height*. In fteering for 
that which Jay to the weft, they perceived another {till larger, and 
apparently higher. —Among thefe numerous iflands, which at once 
prefented themfelves to view, in different directions, Quiros deter- 
mined to fail the mext day for that which remained to the weft of 
Nueftra Senora dela Luz, and approached it on the fouthern fide: 
but before he could reach it, he perceived another yet more ele- 
vated and larger, to the fouth-eaft, which, however, did not pre- 
vent him from purfuiag his former plan.’ ——‘ They failed that 
way, and, in the afternoon of the 30th of April, arrived at a large 
open bay. The next morning the Zadra was fent off, with a boat, 
to view it, and look for a harbour. She returned to the fhips in 
the afternoon, and reported that the bay was f{pacious, and de- 
fended from the winds; that the depth of the water very near the 
fhore was from 30 to 8 fathoms, with a good bottom ;—and that 
there was another bay running fouth, and fouth-eaft, of which they 
could not fee the end.—Quiros determined to make for this fecond 
bay, which lay to the leeward of the firft.’ 

This bay is defcribed to be in 15° 20’ S. about 12 leagues 
deep on its eaftern fide, 15 on its weftern fide, and about 8. 
leagues acrofs at its‘entrance. Quiros called the bay, from the 
day on which he entered it, the Bay of San Felipe and San 
Yago, and the land, Tierra Auftral del Efpiritu Santo. 

1n 1768, M. de Bougainville faw feveral iflands, which, from 
their fituation, appear undoubtedly to be thofe difcovered by 
Quiros in 1606 ; to four of which he gave particular names, 
and to the whole clufter the general name of Great Cyclades. 
Ofall the iflands feen by M. de Bougainville, he only determined 
the whole extent of three; three of the others, as he has laid 
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* M. Fleurieu entertains no doubts, any more than ousfelves, 
that the Nucfra Senora de la Lux of Quiras, is the Pre de l’ Etoile 
of M. de Bougainville ; and if it be, the land here faid to lie to the 
fouth-eaft, mult be M. de Bougainville’s 4urore, and that to the 
fouth muft be his Z/e des Lepreux ; hence one half of the rea/ difco- 
veries of the French, in this pate of the world, are fwept away. 
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them down, have the appearance of lands of confiderable extent, 
To determine this point, (as it appears to us,) Capt. Cook 
made the fame iflands in 1774, and not only verified the iflands 
feen by M. de Bougainville, but extended his refearches to the 
whole group, which reaches from 147°, to upward of 20 de- 

rees of latitude; whereas the difcoveries of M. de Bougain. 
ville fcarcely exceed one degree in latitude. He alfo difco- 
vered, and defcribed very accurately, the bay called by Quiros 
the Bay of St. Philip and St. James; and by that means proved, 
beyond a doubt, that the Jands feen by the three navigators 
were the fame ; and of courfe that Quiros was the original dif- 
coverer of them. 

Thus we have flated, ina manner which, we think, will bid defi- 
ance to contradition,what each navigator effected ; and we fhall 
next inquire what Capt. Cook has done to merit the ftigma 
which M. Fleurieu has endeavoured to fix on him. Quiros 
gave names only to. three places; viz; to the ifland which he 
faw firft, to the bay in which he anchored, and to the ifland 
to which that bay belongs. Capt. Cook has retained the names 
which Quiros gave to the two latter; and, left the original 
difcoverer fhould not be remembered, he has called the cape, 
which Quiros muft have doubled in going into the bay, by dis 
name. He has indeed, and we are forry for it, let M. de 
Bougainville’s name of Pic de [Etoile remain to the ifland 
which Quiros called Nuefira Sencra de la Luz: but M. Fleu- 
rieu will remember, that it was his countryman, and not Capt. 
Cook, who gave it that name; and it is poffible that Capt. 
Cook might entertain fome doubt of their being the fame 
iflands, though M. Fleurieu and we have none. M. de Bou- 
gainville gave names to four iflands, all of which Capt. Cook 
retained ; and that M. de B.’s name, as a navigator who had 
preceded him, might not be forgotten, Capt. C. has called the 
ftrait by which M. de Bougainville pafled, when he quitted thefe 
iflands, after hisname. All the other iflands are called by the native 
names, where Capt. C. could procure them ; and it would have 
been well for geography if former navigators had been as particu- 
Jar in this refpect as he has been. Unfortunately, and wick- 
edly too, as M. Fleurieu reprefents it, Capt. Cook has ftruck 
out the general name of “ Great Cyclades,”’ and has put, in- 
ftead of it, ‘* New Hebrides ;”’ for which he affigns a reafon, 
amounting to this, that he had not only more than tripled the 
number of iflands feen by the two former navigators, but had 
alfo determined the extent and figure of all thofe of which they 
had only feen parts. Let the unconcerned part of the world 
judge, whether he or M. de Bougainville had the greater right 
to impofe a general name, if a general name was to be given 
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to them: but let it be remembered, at the fame time, that 
Capt. Cook has moft fcrupuloufly preferved every name that 
had been given by thofe who preceded him, as far as he was 
able to afign them with certainty ; and has added the names 
of the difcoverers alfo to thofe parts of their difcoveries which 
appeared to him beft adapted for tran{mitting them, with pro- 
priety, to future ages. | 

Such have been the means by which Capt, Cook has at- 
tempted to leffen the merits, and blot out the remembrance, 
of thofe navigators who had pre-occupied his difcoveries! Will 
not the difgrace which M. Fleurieu has endeavoured to fix on 
the memory of one of the greateft navigators and moft can- 
did of men, recoil on himfelf ; and ftand as a notable example 
of his partiality, and national prejudice? from which, not- 
withftanding the declarations in his preface, he has not been 
able to keep himfelf free, even in a work written for the exe 
prefs purpofe of expofing thefe partialities in other perfons.— 
Nor muft our readers fuppofe that we found this charge on a 
fingle inftance ;—his work contains feveral ; and we fhall quote 
another as felf-evident as this. P.70 and 71, he ridicules 
Captain Carteret, for taking poffeffion of the land which 
he calls New Ireland: but when, p. 77, he relates the 
fame piece of mummery, as practifed by his countryman M, de 
Bougainville, at the iflands of the Tierra Auftral del Efpiritu 
Santo, he is perfuaded that it could not poffibly be done for the 
ridiculous purpofe for which the navigators of other countries 
have done it, but merely for the purpofe of eftablifhing the 
date of the difcovery (which, by the bye, was no difcovery, ) 
of thofe iflands ; notwithftanding M. de Bougainville’s words * 


are as exprefsly to the purpofe as they well can be. We 
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Art. HI. Mifcellaneous Poems, and a Tragedy. By Mrs. Weft. 
8vo. pp.22z. 5s. fewed. Faulder. 1791. 


T° thefe poems is prefixed a lift of moft refpe&able fub- 

fcribers, whofe patronage they well deferve. Mrs. Weft’s 
poetry is natural and fimple;—if not always correét, it is al- 
ways fenfible, generally animated, and fometimes rifes to 
fublime. The volume opens with odes on various fubjects: to 
thefe are added fome pleafing elegies: next follow paftorals; 
the fecond of which we fhal] prefent to our readers ;—=who will 
readily excufe fome flight inaccuracies: 





* «Fe fis auffi enterrer au pied d'un arbre l’a&e de prife de pofe/- 
fron de cesiles.”” Voyage autour du Monde, 2de Edit. tom. ii. p. 141. 
| T 2 * Frorizre 
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©‘ FLrorize.t.’ 


‘ Intreat me not, Stella, to go 

Any more to the {ports on the green ; 
My heart is too heavy with woe, 

To partake in the fettival fcene, 
Where laughter and pleafure invite, 

Let the gay and the happy repair, 
But think’ft thou thefe fcenes will delight 

The dim vacant eye of defpair? 


You tell me my treffes hang rude, 
That my garments ungracefully fit; 
Can a mind, by affliétion fubdu’d, 
Thefe trivial attentions admit? 
Whilf& mufing on Florizel’s worth 
Shall my hands my loofe treffes reftrain ? 
Oh! never, unlefs the cold earth 
Will give me my fhepherd again. 
When the bells of the village, to-day, 
The bridals of Philida told, 
I fear’d I fhould quite faint away ; 
My heart in an inftant was cold. 
Did you fancy it envy? oh! no, 
I thought of the deep tolling bell, 
When with cadence, fo folemn and flow, 
It rung out my Florizel’s knell. 


He droop’d as the flow’rs droop beneath 
The fcythe, when it cuts down the vale; 
He fhrunk, in the chill grafp of death, 
Like bloffoms in tempefts of hail. 
Thofe flowrets the fpring will renew, 
And reftore the green tint to the grove 
But the grave, from my paffionate view, 
Will for ever detain him I love. 


His father, in agony wild, 

Has torn the grey locks from his head 5 
His mother ftill calls for the child 

By whom ihe was cherifh’d and fed. 
Him the aged would ever commend, 

They pointed him oot to the young; 
Yet his manners did never offend, 

For gentlenefs dwelt on his tongue. 


His eyes, oh! they fweetly exprefs’d 
Peace and love in their radiance ferene, 
Sincerity glow’d in his breaft, 
And appear’d in his frank open mien. 
i could dwell on this paffionate theme, 
Stull mufing on joys that are fled ; 
They are vanith’d, as flies the faint dream 
That hovers around the fick bed. 
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You tell me my lambs are all loft, 
The tidings are nothing to me; 
That my bow’r too is ftrip’d by the froft, 
That bower I will never more fee. 
Let not {pring bid the violet blow, 
Nor the pailid leav’d primrofe unfold ; 
Shall the woodbine luxuriantly grow 
When the hand of the planter is cold? 


You talk of my beauty and wit, 

Saying grief is more fatal than time; 
That mortals are born to fubmit, 

And forrow indulg’d is a crime :— 
When the heart is ferene and at eafe, 

Thefe precepts found {mooth to the ear; 
But reafons fo futile as thefe, 

Affliction refufes to hear, 


Would you feoth me, oh! talk of the youth; 
Of the graces he largely poflefs’d : 
His virtue, his courage, his trath, 
And the grief that the village exprefs’d. 
Of Love! too intenfe to deceive, 
Recall all the proofs that he gave, 
And ftill at the fummons of eve 
Go with me to weep o’er his grave. 


There I yield all my foul up to grief, 
Could you think there is pleafure in tears? 
Nor blame my too eafy belief, 
There I fancy his {pirit appears. 
I hear his lov’d voice in the breeze, 
He calls for his Mira aloud : 
Now I fee him glide light through the trees ; 
Now he floats on the fwift failing cloud. 


To my cottage exhaufted I creep, 
Tir’d Nature fome refpite demands; 
’Tis in vain that I feek it in fleep, 

By my fide my lov’d Florizel ftands. 
Now he feems like the youth that I loft, 
With the fmile I was wont to adore; 
Now he fades to a pale vifag’d ghott ; 

Now I fee the lov’d vifion no more. 


My friends talk of comfort, oh! where 
Can I find it, in meadow or grove? 
Can the heart-foothing bleffing be there ; 
They are full of the image of love, 
To hear the {weet nightingale fing, 
With him have I walk’d through the grove s 
And ftill at the coming of {pring 
My flocks to the meadow he drove. 


T 3 Thus 
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Thus through the fad vifions of night, 
And the fcenes which the morning reftores, 
My (oul, ftill with penfive delight, 
Its dear but loft idol explores. 
Oh! my friends, I’m in hafte to be gone, 
Life feems to me dreary and bare: 
I have form’d one poor wifh, only one, 
Tis the comfortlefs with of defpair. 


But ye who compaffionate grieve, 
O’er forrows ye cannot remove, 
Allow me, to each, to bequeath 
Some flender memorial of love. 
While to thefe fond remembrance imparts 
A facred though fanciful worth, 
Poor Mira fhall live in your hearts, 
When fhe moulders away in the earth. 


I’ve a treafure from which I’1l ne’er part, 
Tis a lock of my Florizel’s hair: 

I hold it full oft to my heart, 
And it foftens the pangs that are there. 

Dear ringlet! no more fhalt thou wave 
In curls o’er his forehead benigo : 

I {natch’d thee from Florizel’s grave, 
To make thee companion of mine. 


Not with forrow, or agony wild, 
I look to that harbour of reft; 
Thou hatt feen a tir’d petulant child 
Drop afleep on its mother’s fond breatt. 
Let yon weary labourer fpeak, 
When at noon-tide he faints o’er his fpade, 
When he wipes the big drops from his cheek, 
And wifhes for night’s dewy fhade. 


That long awful night which fhall laft 

To the dawa of unlimited day : 
That flumber which will not be paft 

Till the world, like a dream, fades away. 
My friends, if your aid I decline, 

And thefe bleflings with eagernefs crave, 
Forgive me; affliction like mine 

Can only repofe in the grave. 


Prepare then the flow moving herfe, 
On my corfe be the rofemary flung ; 
Let the chorifters o’er me rehearfe 
The dirge they o’er Florizel fung, 
When in winter ye meet round the hearth, 
The days that are paft to review; 
When ye talk of my Florizel’s worth, 
Remember his Mira was true.” 
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‘ My language is rude and uncouth, 
My manners are fimple and plain ; 
Oh! Geraldine, fcorn not a youth 
Whofe heart is too honeft to feign. 
By others thy charms are defcrib’d ; 
They talk of their kind and degree: 
Such paflion my foul hath imbib’d, 
Thou feem’f all perfection to me. 


In thy eye a mild energy flames, 
Soft elegance floats 1o thy air, 

And methinks every feature proclaims 
A mind correfpondently fair. 

Dear maid! I conjure thee, appear 
The angel that Nature defign’d ; 

Be honeft, at leaft be fincere, 
Though fincerity makes thee unkind. 


My temper is ardent and warm, 
I was bred on the mountain’s rough fide; 
The labour, that ftrengthen’d my arm, 

With courage my bofom iupply’d. 
My virtues refemble a foil ' 

That boalts no improvement from art; 
The offspring of nature and toil 

They glow with full force in my heart. 


I have met the keen wind of the North, 
When it brought the thick tempeft of fnow; 
I have feen the fork’d lightning burf forth, 
When the forefts have fhrunk ftom the blow. 
To refcue my lambs and my fheep 
The loud mountain torrent l’ve brav’d: 
it was clamorous, ftormy, and deep, 
But the tremblers I happily fay’d. 


I have climb’d to the top of the cliff, 
Whole fummit bends far o’er the main, 
From thence I’ve look’d out for the iff 
Of the fifher, beneath me, in vain. 
Yet here, on its uttermoft verge, 
Their young ones the Penguins will rear; 
What time they from ocean emerge, 
And fpread their broad pinions in air, 


There the eggs of the fea fowl I fought; 
And the famphire that redolent blooms; 
From that eminence haply [ brought 
The feathers that form thy light plumes. 


v4 
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Inthe next paftoral, the fcene of which is fuppoled to be in 
the Highlands, fome of the imagery is fo bold, that we are 


tempted to quote a part of it: 


There 
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There I clung while the fpray of the waves 
Rofe like mifts o’er the rocks at my feet, 

And the birds darting faft from the caves, 
Seem’d with clamour to guard their retreat. 


I have fail’d on the Jake in my boar, 
When the Weft hath look’d dufky and red, 
When the fea-mew, with ominous note, 
Seem’d to call to the feaft of the dead. 
From the hills the ftorm menacing howl’d, 
The firs thun’dring fell down the fteep; 
O’er the fky darknefs awfully fcowl’d, 
And horribly roar’d the vex’d deep. 


My veffel o’erwhelm’d in the fhock, 
I rofe on the falt furge up-born ; 
I {wam to the caves in the rock, 
And waited the ccming of morn. 
There chill’d by the keen driving blaft, 
And drench’d by the pitilefs rain, 
The day has reliev’d me at laft, 
Buc the night never heard me complain. 


I have paft o’er the mountain, which fhrouds 
its f{ummit in regions divine, . 
When the moon, failing fwift through the clouds, 
Tipp’d with filver the arrowy pine. 
There I met the proceffion cf death ; 
It pafs’d me in’ fhadowy glare, 
Slow it mov’d to the valley beneath, 
Then melted illufive in air. 
A fpirit intrepid as mine, 
Thefe dangers, thefe terrors, could prove; 
But do not, oh! damfel divine, 
Bid it feel the long anguith of love.’ 





Among the poems, is one, entitled Pelew,; and which con- 
tains an account of the circumftances attending the amiable, 


but unfortunate, Lez Boo’s voyage to England. ‘The readers 


of this poem may, perhaps, be difappointed in their expecta- 
tions: nor need they wonder at it: the fubje@ is indeed well 


adapted for poetry ; but it muft be recollected, that Mr. Keate’s 
narrative is itfelt a poem. 

The tragedy is called © Edmund, furnamed Ironfide.’ It 
contains many well-written fcenes, but perhaps is not, on the 
whole, calculated for public reprefentation. lor ) 


A former volume of poetry, by Mrs. Welt, was noticed in 
our 75th vol. p. 69. 
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Art.IV. Wanley Penfon; or, the Melancholy Man: A Mifcella- 
neous Hiftory. 8vo. 3 Vols. 138. 6d. Boarde. Kearfley. 1791. 


His is one of thofe few novels which prove that it is poffible 

to write an amufing as well as inftrudtive fititious ftory, 
with other materials than a feries of love adventures. The 
hero of this work, though not infenfible to the charm of beauty, 
nor without his tender attachments, chiefly interefts the reader 
by the general benevolence and humanity of his character, and 
by the fufferings which were brought on him in confequence of 
his exceffive fenfibility. It feems to have been the author’s 
opinion, that, the general tendency of novels being, to increafe 
fufceptibility, their effeét has been fuch as to produce an en- 
feebled and difeafed ftate of mind which requires an antidote. 
This antidote he has attempted to provide, in the AZelancholy 
Man. ‘The plan is executed with a degree of ability, which 
entitles the work to commendation. We have not, indeed, 
met with any great refinement of thought, nor fuperior ele- 
gance of language; on the contrary, we have obferved fre- 
quent vulgarifms in the phrafeology ; and we have found the 
author fometimes defcending farther into the region of low hu- 
mour, than feems perfectly confiftent with the general inten- 
tion and fpirit of the piece: but the narrative is related in a 
manner not ill adapted to fix our attention and excite emo- 
tion; the exhibition of incident and character is natural and 
lively ; and many obfervations and reflections are introduced, 
which difcover the writer to have been converfant, not unpro- 
fitably, both with books andmen. Of the principal chara¢ter in 
this tale, Wanley Penfon, whofe melancholy turn of mind was 
the effect of difappointed love, we will extract the following 
fketch ; 

* From the death of Mifs Bountly, Penfon became habitually ab- 
ftracted and folitary. 

‘ His mind, natorally formed for reafoning and reflection, taking 
from that period a gloomy turn, he employed his faculties, /o * foon 
as he could be faid toemploy them at all, principally in the endea- 
vour to convince himéelf that the apathy he indulged was perfeély 
rational ; and that the general purfuits of mankind were the effedis 
of miftaken calculations. 

* If any one endeavoured to perfuade him to pafh his fortune in 
the world, he would immediately afk them, how that fortune was to 
reward him for the pains of obtaining it. ‘* Nature,’? would he 
fay, ‘* requires but little; J have already more than enough to fa- 
tisfy it. Why then aim at a greater acquifition? The man who 
has already fufficient clothing to exclude the cold, yet loads himéfelf 
with more, is a fool. He whofe appetite is fatished, yet continues 
to eat, is worfe than a beaft.’’ 





Ss 


* This Scotsucilm marks the write:’s country. ‘i 
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‘ In confequence of thefe maxims, he viewed with a negligent 
eye every thing that, in the eftimation of the world, is delirable, 
even to the article of amufement. ‘* To what end,” faid he, 
** fhall I follow the tinkle of diffipation? Can rationality be fatis. 
fied with that which experience avows to be unfubitantial ; or whofe 
momentary blifs expires in debauch ?” 

‘ Thus he-—— But nature inftinctively endeavours to relieve itfelf 
when difeafed, though in peculiar cafes it may reject the ufual means. 
Thus it was with Penfon. The complexion of his mind was indeed 
wnfuited to the affociation of his fellow men ; yet, whilft he thought 
he fhunned amufement, he involuntarily fought it, though of a 
kind one would not have prefcribed to one in his predicament. 

‘ To roam the lonely field; to tread the unfrequented path ; to 
contemplate the green ivy creeping up the withered oak, like hope 
endeavouring to difprove a certainty ; or the blighted leaf dropping 
like difappointed expectation; to ruminate over the unimportant 
boftle of an ant-hill; to fpread himfelf on the grafs, and trace 
the little minims of nature, like the native Americans, exploring 
their unbounded forefts ; and to moralize if a thwart ftraw impeded 
their intent progrefs; to pore over a brook, and, emulative of the 
univerfal Benefactor, feed the minnows with crumbs from his 
pocket: thefe unlikely means were what nature adapted to relieve 
his mind, by giving juft fuch a play to its functions as they found a 
pleafure in indulging. Nor did the operation end here. Nature is 
ever confiltent in its defign, though it be fometimes imperfe& in the 
execution. Man was made to enjoy the fociety of man. Penfon, 
though he yet avoided, and never after found his mind fufliciently 
Jight to play with either the roughnefs or artifice of the adult, began 
to experience a peculiar propenfity to enjoy the fimplicities of chil- 
dren. Their affections explicit, and their manners direct and gentle, 
conftituted them companions with whom he would affociate, without 
the neceflity of roufing his circumfpedtion, or exerting his faculties, 
beyond their inclination. 

‘ Propitious to their wifhes, he would Jead the little coquette to 
the cowflip-field, and braid her temples with flowers ; the little hero 
te the heath, and augment his ftature with a ruth cap; or, repairing 
to the folitary bird-keeper, help the little urchin to erect his hut; 
then fic down with him, and partake the blaze of his fire, or play at 
quoits with him to exercife his benumbed limbs: which, together 
with his occafional gratuities to them, rendered him the acknow- 
ledged friend of all the children in the parifh. 

* But with all his oddities, he was yet refpected. His way of 
thinking and ating was oppofite to that commonly purfued ; not 
from a want of thought, but from too much intenfenefs: confe- 
quently, however puerile, he was never mean. 

‘ At length, books, a fuccedaneum itill of the abftra&ted kind, 
prefented themfelves, and were accepted. He had formerly derived 
both knowledge and pleafure from them ; and he now congratulated 
himfelf that, by their means, he could enjoy the benefit of fociety 
without the impertinence of it; the converfation of the firft of men 
without being wounded by the fkance looks of confcious fuperiority. 

: | But 
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But that he propofed to himfelf any farther end in this renewal of 
his ftudies, feems improbable: neverthelefs, being naturally refleR- 
ive, his mind, without an effort, retained and adjufted what was ad- 
miniftered to it without method, or any view beyond that of indulg- 
ing the inclination of the moment. Whence the neighbourhood ge~ 
nerally named young Penfon as an oracle of good fenfe; and fre- 
quently appealed to his decifion in abftrufe points: whilit it rated 
his conduct in common life, little better than that of a fool.’ 


To this extract, we fhall add an example of the author's 


powers of pathetic narrative ; 

‘ I was yefterday ftrolling down the lane towards Blackthorn- 
bridge, when midway I efpied a young woman, in mean apparel, 
fisting on the farther fide of the road, leaning her elbows on her 
knees, and her head on her hand, in a very difconfolate poiture. 

‘ Sorrow, my Bountly, has been fo long an intimate of my breaft, 
that methinks al) the family of diftrefs are of my acquaintance. 

‘I gazed at her asl approached. Poor thing! thoughtI; of 
what branch of the family art thou? 

© But the wind blew keen: it quickened my fteps. I paffed her, 
She regarded me not. 

* But the fame air pinches her, thought I; yet does not fhe flinch. 
Perhaps, having no refource, fhe fubmits in defpair to its infalt. 

‘ I flept back. 

‘ O Maker of man! thought I; poffeffed I but thy power of re- 
lieving diftrefs, chy other attributes would be by me unenvied ! But 
let me not add negleé& to inability. 1f 1 cannot relieve, I can how- 
ever commiferate. 

‘ She noticed my return, and lifted up her face, wet with the 
trickling tear. 

* She was young; her features were pleafing, though her come 
plexion was tarnifhed; but every lineament was touched with infe- 
licity. 

‘ My bofom was moved. I paufed beforeher. She caft her eyes 
down. I was clofe by her; and fhe gently moved my cane. 

‘ Thad fet it on a worm. 

‘ Her fenfibility quickened mine. 1 inftantly threw myfelf on 
the bank befide her. 

“« Daughter of diftrefs,”’ faid I, ** let me fhare thy griefs.” 

* She eyed me, Bountly, fufpicioufly. She checked her for- 
row—fhe arofe—1 gueffed her motive. | 

‘ Thou doft well, thought I. Man is infidious; his very fym- 
pathy is guileful: but his treachery is his punifhment. He has 
thereby lott what he neverthelefs covets—the confidence of woman : 
having taught her hypocrify for fimplicity, and fufpicion for open- 
heartednet(s 

‘* Sir,” faid fhe, ‘* you cannot relieve me.” 

* Methought I felt a reproach in her accent; the reproach of my 
fex. She would not truft my appearance: fhe would not accept 
me for a maiden’s benefactor 

‘ Iwas hurt, Bountly. The little gypfey (for fhe appeared no 
other) would not credit my tenders. 


* I moved 
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* | moved off. 
_* But methought I could not leave her:—yet to remain, evi. 


dently diftreffed her. 

‘* No!” faid I (and I threw her fome filver) ; ‘* not in his mof 
wanton moments would Penfon wittingly wound a worm.” 

* I lefc her; but [ acquitted her for her fufpicion. Doubtlefs, 
thought I, the weeping one has reafon for her apprehenfions. 

‘ | pafled on to the bridge; but the little initance of the girl’s 
humanity folely occupied my recollection. 

* Ah! thovght I—why will fhe not fuffer me to be to der, what 
fhe was to the worm—an inftrument to lift the preflure of adverfity 
trom her, that fo fhe might crawl from under it? 

‘ The idea fo wrought on me, that I inftinGively returned. 

‘ She was again fatdown. ‘The filver yet lay on the ground be- 


fore her. 
‘ Drug! thought I, where is thy boafted power ?—I.0! thou canf 


not eafe the heart of a beggar! 

« But at my approach the ftooped and picked it up. 

** No, Sir,” faid the, feeing me eye it—”’ I am not ungrateful ; 
but I would fain be honeft. You are good, but I am fearful. | 
would thank you heartily” (and fhe fell on her knees) —** but let me 
not thank you difhoneftly.”’ 

** Never,” faid I; and I raifed her up: “ never.”” And I could 
have kiffed her {mutty face, Bountly.—‘* Be honeft ftill, and Penfon 
will be thy friend,” 

« At that word her tears began to flow afrefh. 

*¢ What is thy calamity, weeping one ?” 

‘* That I have zo friend, mo acquaintance, zo one that regards me 
on the face of the whole earth.” 

‘ Bountly, thou canft not think how the idea of one fo forlorn 
Rruck me. IL imagined myfelf in her ftead. My heart funk within 
sme at the imagination. Is fhe not more miferable than myfelf? 
thought I. I am degraded from my expectations, and I have lott 
my love; but I have ftill parents—I have ftill a friend. The thought 
worked me beyond the bounds of prudence. 

«* And I will be she/e to thee, poor forlorn one!” faid IL—*«But 
who art thou?” 

** T can fcarcely tell you,” faid fhe. ‘* I was bred ameng vaga- 
bonds, and even they have caft me off. I have been ufed hardly of a 
Jong time.—Often have I been told, Ihad no heart, and thatI 
thould come to nothing ;—and indeed I think ’twas truly faid. 
But ftill ] had fome one to /teaé to, and now | have none.” 

‘* How long have you been fo abandoned ?””?—** Sir” faid fhe, 
‘< you are good: J’!! tell you all.” 

The writer has introduced into this work, (we do not clearly 
fee for what reafon, nor in what conneétion with the leading 
subject, ) an account of the fect of the Moravians, or United 
Brethren. ‘Their public worfhip is thus defcribed : 


‘ T entered the meeting, where the moft folemn ftillnefs prevailed, 
though the benches (and they admit no pews, as diltinétions, they 


fay, fuit not with the character of brethren) were nearly full. No 
whifpericg, 
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whifpering, no nodding, no ogling, bowing, or cringing; yea, the 
cough was checked, and the {neeze methoughe repreffed, as by a. 
charm ; not to break which, the fexton (or whom thefe people call 
the fervant, and whofe avocations frequently called him from one 
place to another) walled fo on tip-toe as hardly to be heard, In 
fhort, every thing was as awful as though a God had prefently been 
expected to fill the pulpit inftead of a man. | 

¢ I do not know how it may be with others, bat on my own ima- 

ination I have always found that filence bas had a greater effect, 
when ufed as an Introdu¢tion to fomething expected, than any thing’ 
elfe whatfoever; my mind, left without local employ, going out 
as it were, with all its powers, to meet its expectation, like citizens 
to fwell a triumph,’— 

‘ After this filence had continued about ten minutes, the organ 
{welled on my ear in avery folemn air. [t was again filent. ‘Thou 
knowelt the effe& mufic hason me. Now {welling on this awful 
filence, it wound my foul up toa pitch of what I can find no name 
for, but the contradictory one of ecftatic melancholy. After a 
while, it again gently echoed through the attentive {pace ; and thie 
tone rifing by degrees, ufhered in, from a door near the pulpit, a 
venerable Icoking man in black, who approached the pulpit with a 
firm and folemn ftep; and, having mounted it, fat down a minute, 
as though for recollection ; the organ ceafing, and all again be- 
coming fo filent that you might have heard a feather fall.’— 

« After the minifter had fat a minute or two, he rofe up, and ail 
the congregation rofe with him. He then read a litany, very little 
enlike our church litany, and the people made the refponfes: buc 
the reading was frequently interrupted by finging. They are fond 
of finging: and there is fomething folemn in the airs of their tones; 
though withal fo odd, that I believe, to light and fpirited minds, 
they cannot be always pleafing. But I acknowledge it was other- 
wife with me, ‘Their gentle plaintivenefs (for they fing, contrary 
to all finging I ever heard in public worfh:p, only in a kind of 
breathing tone) fuited the languor of my foul; which however 
could not be affected by the fentiments of their hymns, as their 
language was hardly intelligible to me. 

‘ The litany read, and the finging ended, the minifter proceeded 
to his fermon. It wasa plain difcourfe. The point principally 
infifted on (and I am told it is almoft the fole fubje&t that occupies 
their pulpits), was the merits of the Saviour (a term thefe people, 
to a degree of peculiarity, always apply to the Redeemer of the 
world), and the neceffity of a human foul being quickened to a pe- 
culiar fenfe of the miferies of its fallen ftate, in order to induce it 
to folicit and obtain a fhare of that happinefs which rhe Saviour is 
ever ready on fuch conditions to beftow. 

* He touched on good works but flightly, obferving that they 
would follow of courfe when the heart was purified. 

* As to the method of reclaiming the guilty by denunciations of 
vengeance, it here had noplace: and | find it makes, in general, 
no part of the rhetorical fyitem of this fet; who rather endeavour 
to allure mankind to virtue, by reprefenting in the moft glowing 
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figures, the immeafurable love of God, in appointing and effeCting 
a@ propitiation for man.’ 

Other particulars are added, concerning this fe. 

To the fpecimens which we have given of the mifcellaneous 
entertainment to be expected from this novel, we fhall onl 
add, as a general opinion concerning the merit of the work, 
that, with all its irregularities and defects, it is fuperior to thofe 
infipid tales, in which, if there be not much to blame, there 
is little to admire. The writer’s attempts at verfification afford 
fcarcely any room to expect that he will ever acquire much re- 


putation as a poet. E 
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Art. V. Curiofities of Literature. Confifting of Anecdotes, Cha. 
raéters, Sketches, and Obfervations, literary, critical, and hif- 
torical. 8vo. pp. 531. 6s. Boards. Murray. 1791. 


HIS publication has afforded us more amufement than we 
expected. The firft idea that the title excited, was that 
of a Common-place beck, from which the compiler wifhed to 
difincumber himfeif, in order to make way for more new 
and fele&t materials; and thouzh our conjecture was perhaps 
not very diftant from the truth, it muft be acknowleged that 
the editor not only manifefts tafte in felection, and a wide 
range of reading, but frequently becomes fomething more than 
a mere compiler, in the manner of preparing the reader for his 
narratives, as well as in the reflections which they produce, 
As he is more frequently obliged to the Menagiana, and other 
French ana, Memoires, and Didétionaires d’ Anecdotes, than to 
any other courfe of reading, for his materials, they will be 
more particularly new and amufing to Englifh readers, who 
are not much converfant with Gallic authors or their lan- 
guage: to others, the novelty can only be proportioned to the 
extent of their reading, 
It is obferved in the preface, that 
* The fathionable and commercial! world are too much occupied 
to attend to ferious difcuffion and fcientific refearch: the one labo- 
rioufly employed in doing nothing, and the other indefatigable in 
Joing every thing. To the literary labourer they leave the culti- 
vation of the fields and the gardens of literature. They are willing 
to purchafe the produtions of his talents: but they expeét to re- 
ceive only the fruits and the fowers. To fach, who form indeed 
the generality of readers, it is prefumed, the prefent colle&tion will 
not be found unufeful. Whatever is mott interefting in books rarely 
to be met with, or whatever is molt agreeable in compilations 
which it would be impoffible for them to perafe with patience, is 
here felefted : and, if it is not prefemptuous to add, the man of 
letters, at the fame ume, may be reminded of i:nportant obferva- 
ONS, 
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tions, ftriking anecdotes, and Attic pleafantries; which, however 
they deferve to be retained, will, without fome Vade Mecum of 
this kind, foon efcape from the moft tenacious memory.’ 

This publication is divided into three fections: Literature 
and Criticifm, Hiftorical Anecdotes, and Mifcellanea. We thall 

refent our readers with a few articles from each of thefe feve- 
ral clafies, as {fpecimens of the editor’s felection. 

The article concerning the inventions and perfecutions of 
Friar Bacon, though taken from fo recent a writer as Henry, 
the hiftorian, deferves to be more generally known, for the 
honour of our nation, and to the difgrace of the age in 
which he lived. Perhaps we carry our patriotic zeal beyond 
the exact limits of truth, when we aflert, that this wonder- 
ful man abfolutely invented reading-glaffes, telefcopes, and 
microfcopes. He propofed, indeed, the means for making 
and improving thefe difcoveries, though they were not pur- 
fued and perfeéted till feveral ages after. He difcovered the 
properties of faltpetre, but did not abfolutely complete the in- 
vention of gun-powder. Being accufed of forcery for his dif- 
coveries, and thrown into prifon, the moft difficult of all his’ 
undertakings was, to demonftrate that he did not deal with the 
devil. Though he fo far furpafled his contemporaries in real 
{cience, he could not diveft himfelf of all their imbecilities. ’ 
He adopted the chimera of the philofopher’s ftone, and the 
ftill more abfurd reveries of judicial aftrology: but it is to be 
remembered, that he lived in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

The recovery of manufcripts, fketches of criticifm, and 
portraits of ancient authors, will be read with avidity by per- 
fons poflefled of literary curiofity. 

We were eager to know the contents of a fhort chapter en- 
titled, The fix follies of fcience; and we fhall give entire what 
the author fays on this fubject: 

‘ Nothing is fo capable of difordering the intelle¢ts as an intenfe 
application to one of thefe fix things; the quadrature of the circle; 
the multiplication of the cube; the perpetual motion; the philo- 
fophical flone ; magic; and judicial aftrology. While we are young, 
we may exercile our imagination on thefe curious topics, merely to 
convince us of their impoflibility ; but it fhews a great defe& in 
judgment to be occupied on them in an advanced age. ‘* Ic is pro- 
per, however,’” Fontenelle remarks, ‘‘ to apply one’s felf to thofe 
enquiries; becaufe we find, as we proceed, many valuable difce- 
veries of which we were before ignorant.” The fame thought 
Cowley has applied, in an addrefs to his miftrefs, thus—= 

‘* Altho’ I think thon never wilt be found, 
Yet I’m refolv’d to {earch for thee: 
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The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, tho’ the chemift his great fecret mifs, 
(For neither it in art nor nature is) 
Yet things weil worth his toil he gains ; 
And does his charge and labour pay 
,.) With good anfought experiments by the way.” 

* The fame thought isin Donne. Perhaps Cowley did not fof- 
pect-that he was an imitator, What is certain, Fontenelle could 
not have read either ; and, perhaps, only ftruck out the thought by 
his own reflection.’ . 

“The author fometimes cites from writers fo obfcure,, that 
even profefled biographical lexicographers feem never to have 
heard of them; and what he has given us from the Aatana- 
fiana, concerning SocRATEs, has been more amply and bet- 
ter faid by Xenophon, Plato, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Stanley, Gilbert Cooper, and all the numerous authors who 
have written his life or character. : 

Under the article Fine Thoughts, we expected. fomething 
more than we found: nor do we quite comprehend what the 
author means by afferting, p. 76, that * Phyficians write little 
on profeffional fubjects.’, Does he mean on fubjects that con- 
cern their ow profeflion? If he does, let him look into any 
catalogue of books written during the prefent century, article 
Medicine, Chemifiry, Surgery—and fee by whom the innume- 
rable treatifes on thofe fubjects have been written, 

- The following articles, however, will be new to many 
readers, and amuling to all: Cardinal Richelieu, Adam not ie fick 
Man, Mademoifelle de Scudery, The Port Reyat Society, The Pro- 
gre[s.of Old Age in new Studies, and Spani/h Poetry. | 

As we think that moft readers may extract ule and comfort 
from the practical character which St. Evremond has given of 
himfelf, we fhall infert it here entire, with the editor’s intro- 
duction : 

* AFrench critic has obferved of this writer, that he had great 
wit, and frequently has written well; but there is a {trange ine- 
quality throughout his works. 

‘« The comparifons which he has formed betwixt fome of the 
illuftrious ancients, are excellent; thecriticifms which he has given 
on feveral authors, are valuable; but, in the greater part of his 
works, he finks to mediocrity. His poetry is infipid, and not the 
compolition of genius, but ftudy. His profaic ftyle is too full of 
points: the antithelis was his favourite figure, and he is continually 
employing it. 

* This laft cenfure, I am fearful, may reach the prefent charac- 
ter which he has given of himfelf: but ftill ic is ingenious, and of- 
fers a lively picture to the imagination— 

‘* Tama philofopher, as far removed from fuperftition as from 
impiety ; a vuluptuary, who has not lefs abhorrence for debauchery 
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than inclination for pleafure ; a man, who has never known want 
nor abundance. I occupy that ftation of life, which is defpifed by 
thofe who poffefs every thing ; envied by thofe who. have nothing, 
and only relifhed by thofe who make their felicity to confift in the 
exercife of their reafon. Young, I hated diffipation ; convinced 
that a man moft poffefs wealth to provide for the comforts of a 
long life: old, I difliked ceconomy ; as I believed that we need not 

reatly dread want, when we have but a fhort time to be mifer- 
able. I am fatisfied with what Nature has done for me; nor do [ 
repine at Fortune. I do not feek in men what they have of evil, 
that I may cenfure ; I only find out what they have ridiculous, that 
I may be amufed. I feel a pleafure in deteting their follies; I 
fhould feel a greater in communicating my difcoveries, did not my 
prodence reftrain me. Life is too fhort, according to my ideas, to 
read all kinds of books, and to load our memory with an infinite 
number of things, at the coft of our judgment. I do not attach 
myfelf to the fentiments of {cientific men, to acquire fcience ; but to 
the moft rational, that I may ftrengthen my reafon. Sometimes, I 
feek for the more delicate minds, that my tafte may imbibe their 
delicacy ; fometimes, for the gayer, that I may enrich my genius 
with their gaiety: and, although I conftantly read, I make it lefs 
my occupation than my pleafure. In religion, and in friendthip, 1 
have only to paint myfelf fuch as I am—in friendfhip, more tender 
than a philofopher; and, in religion, as conftant, and as fincere, 
as a youth who has more fimplicity than experience. My piety is 
compofed more of jaftice and charity, than of penitence. I reft my 
confidence on God, and hope every thing from his benevolence. 
In the bofom of Providence I find my repofe and my felicity.’ 

In the article Corneille and Addifon, (p. 155.) the reader will 
find that this book is not the work of a mere dry compiler ; 
and we may venture to recommend the perufal of the articles 
Vida—Noblemen turned Critics—The Student in the Metropolis 
and Literary Compofition, as drawn up with peculiar fkill and 
good tafte. uP 

In the article, Virgil, the editor quits the leading-ftrings of 
authority, and ventures to go alone, though the ground is flip- 
pery and perilous. To ftart new objedtions to Virgil at this 
time of the day, requires not only erudition, but courage, and 
weight of name. It would be derogatory to the dignity of 
their mafter, if any of that poet’s numerous champions were to 
enter the lifts to fight with anonymous adverfaries in maj/ks. 

Milton. ‘This is an article of confiderable length, in which 

the rancour, virulence, and fcurrility, employed by Salmafius 
again{ft our countryman’s republican principles, and retorted 
with no dove-like gentlenefs by the Bard, are revived and 
brought into notice; much, we think, againft the intereft of 
literature, and the honour of human nature. Political frenzy 
and party paflion, in violent times, which breathe defolation, 
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flames, and death, are feldom kept within the bounds of de. 
cency and moderation. In revolutions, fuch as that of Eng. 
Jand in the Jaft century, and of France at prefent, the beft 
writers on both fides lofe their tempers, exaggerate evils and 
crimes, blacken and defame characters, and attack with their 
poifoned pens as furioufly as the contending heroes with their 
fwords:—-but royalifts killing rebels, and rebels flaying royal- 
ifts, are not remembered with fo much indignation by diftant 
times, as the wounds given to characters, and the bitternefs 
of inveétive in party-writers. ‘The friends of monarchy feem 
to refleét on the mifdeeds of the fecretary, with more implacabi- 
lity than on thofe of his mafter. Cromwell the country gentle- 
man, and Cromwell the protector, were as different charac- 
ters, as Milton the republican politician, and Milton the epic 
poet. If the government of this country had continued its re- 
publican form, Milton’s political principles and abilities would 
have received more praife than his poetical ; and it feems as if 
a revolution in politics were always to affect the character of a 
poet. If Milton were an enemy to kings, Dryden was too in- 
difcriminately their friend. Pope and Swift were Jacobites, 
and Mafon has been thought too violent a ftickler for liberty ; 
which imputations have frequently hurt their fame,and diminifh- 
ed the number of their admirers. ‘The fujeéts of politics and 
religion feem too ferious for poetical imaginations. Poets fhould 
neither ftoop to the dirty work of the one, nor try to afcend to 
the unfpeakable fublimity of the other. Ethics, fcience, libe- 
ral arts, the flowery fields of invention, are open to them all. 
There is a Mufe appointed by antiquity to prefide over each of 
them, but none over party rage and polemical fury. 

The iid fe&tion, containing Hifforical Anecdotes, begins with 
Trials and Proofs of Guilt in fuperftitious Ages. This, and the 
fubfequent articles, are entertaining, till we come to oan of 
Arc, which the author has inferted for the fake of a fceptically- 
humorous epitaph on that heroine; and we fhall prefent it to 
our readers for the fame reafon : 

* Of the Maid of Orleans, I have fomewhere read, that a bundle 
of faggots was made to fupply her place, when fhe was fuppofed to 
have been burnt by the Duke of Bedford. None of our hiftorians 
notice this anecdote; though fome have mentioned that after 
her death, an impoftor arofe, and was even married to a French 
gentleman, by whom fhe had feveral children. Whether fhe de- 
ferved the appellation of Tbe Maid of Orleans, we have great reafon 
to fufpec&t ; and fome in her days, by her fondnefs for man’s appa- 
rel, even doubted her fex. The following Epitaph on her I find 
in avolume, entitled, * Hiftorical Rarities ;? and which, poflefi- 
wg fome humour, merits to be refcued from total oblivion— 
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* Here lies Joan of Arc; the which 

Some count Saint, and fome count Witch 5 
Some count Maz, and fomething more ; 
Some count Maid, and fome a Whore. 

Her Life’s in queftion, wrong or right; 
Her Death’s in doubt, by laws or might. 
Oh, Innocence! take heed of it, 

How thou too near to Guilt doft fit. 
(Meantime, France a wonder faw— 

A woman rule, ’gainft Salique law !) 

But, Reader, be content to ftay 

Thy cenfure till the Judgment Day ; 

Then fhalt thou know, and not before, 
Whether Saint, Witch, Man, Maid, or Whore *.”” 


The author has given Le Clerc’s opinion of the requifite 
qualifications of an bifforian ; which, as they feem equally necef- 
fary to be known by the readers, as well as by the writers, of 
hiftory, we fhall infert : 


‘ Hifforian. The famous Le Clerc, great in his day as a jour- 
nalift, obierves, that there are four principal things effential to 
conftitute a good hiftorian ; and without which, nothing confider- 
able from him can be expeéted. The firft is, to be well inftructed 
in what he undertakes to relate. ‘The fecond, to be able, without 
any difguifes, to fay what he thinks to be the truth. The third is, 
to be capable of relating what he knows. The fourth, to be ca- 
pable of judging of the events, and of thofe who occafion them. If 
we reflect on the ability of the hiftorian in thefe four points, we 
may be enabled to judge if a hiftory is well or ill written.’ 


The dire effects of gaming cannot be too frequently laid be- 
fore the public. 


‘ Gaming, (fays this author,) appears to be an univerfal paffion. 
Some have attempted to deny its univerfality; they have imagined 
that it is chiefly prevalent in cold climates, where fuch a paffion 
becomes moft capable of agitating and gratifying the torpid minds 
of their inhabitants. 

* But, if we lay afide fpeculation, and turn to facts, we are 
furely warranted in the fuppofition that, as the love of gaming pro- 
ceeds from avarice—that difhonourable paflion which, probably, 
for fome wile purpofes, is fo congenial to the human heart—it is 
not unjuft to conclude, that it exifts with equal force in human na- 
ture; and, confequently, the fatal propenfity of gaming is to be 
difcovered, as well amongft the inhabitants of the frigid and torrid 
zones, as amongft thofe of the milder climates. The favage and 
the civilized, the illiterate and the learned, are alike captivated 


= the hope or accumulating wealth without the labours of in- 
uftry. 





* We have feen thefe lines before, but do not recolleét in what 
author we met with them, 
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¢ Mr. Moore has lately given to the public an elaborate work, 
which profeffedly treats of the three moft important topics which a 
writer of the prefent day can difcufs—Suicide, Gaming, and Duel- 
ling. Tle has colleé&ted a variety of inftances of this deftruétive 
paflion being prevalent in all nations; and I fhall juft notice thofe 
which appear mott fingular. 

¢ Dice, and that little pugnacious animal the cock, are the chief 
inftruments employed by the numerous nations of the Eaft, to agi- 
tate their minds and ruin their fortunes; to which the Chinefe— 
who are defperate gameiters—add the ufe of cards. When all other 
property is played away, the Afiatic gambler {cruples not to ftake 
his wife, or his child, on the caft of a die, or courage and ftrength 
of a martial bird. If fill unfuccefsful, the laft venture he ftakes is, 
himfelf ! 

“In the ifland of Ceylon, cock-Aghting is carried to a great height. 
The Sumiatrans are addicted to the ufe of dice. A ftrong fpirit of 
play charatetizes a Malayan. After having refigned every thing to 
the good fortune of the winner, he is reduced to a horrid {tate of 
defperation ; he then loofens a certain lock of hair, which indicates 
war and deftruction to all the raving gamefter meets. He intoxi- 
cates himfelf with opium; and, working himfelf up into a fit of 
phrenzy, he bites and kills every one who comes in his way. But, 
as foon as ever this lock is feen flowing, it is /aw/fud to fire at the 
perfon, and to deftroy him as faft as poffible. I think it is this 
which our failors call, ‘ Torun a muck.’ Thus Dryden writes— 


‘ Frontlefs, and fatire-proof, he fcours the ftreets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets.’ 


Thus alfo Pope— 
* Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difcreet 
To run a much, ard tilt at all I meet.’ 


‘ Johnfon could not difcover the derivation of the word Muck. f 
think I have heard that it refers to their employing, on thefe fatal 
occafions, a muck, or lance; but my recolledtion is, probably, im- 
perfect. 

‘ To difcharge their gambling debts, the Siamefe fell their pof- 
feffions, their families, and, at length, themfelves. ‘The Chinefe 
play night and day, till they have loft all they are worth 3 and then 
they ufually go and hang themfelves. Such is the propenfity of the 
Japanefe for high play, that they were compelled to make a law, 
that * Whoever ventures his money at play, fhall be put to death.’ 
In the newly-difcovered iflands of the Pacific Ocean, they venture 
even their hatchets, which they hold as invaluable acquifitions, on 
running-matches. ‘* We faw a man,” as Cook writes in his laft 
voyage, ‘* beating his breaft, and tearing his hair, in the violence 
of rage, for having loft three hatchets at one of thefe races, and 
which he had purchafed with nearly half his property.” 

‘ The ancient nations were not lefs addifted to gaming. In the 
fame volume are collefted numerous inftances amongft the ancient 
Perfians, Grecians, and Romans; the Goths, the Germans, &c. 
To notice the modern ones were a melancholy tafk: there is hardly 
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a family in Eorope who cannot record, from their awn domeftic an- 
nals, the dreadful prevalence of this unfortunate paffion. Affec- 
tion has felt the keeneft lacerations, and genius been irrecoverably 
loft, by a wanton fport, which doomed to deftruction the hopes of 
families, and confumed the heart of the gamefter with corrofive 
agony.’ 

latins In this article the editor has, we think, illi- 
herally, colleéted into a point the moft terrible ftories of 
Italian murders and aflaffinations which he could find. The 
Italians are univerfally allowed to be an intelligent and inge- 
nious people, not only for their fkill in the fine arts, but for 
{ciences, commerce, and almoft every fpecies of human know- 
lege, in which they have been mafters to the reft of Eu- 
rope. It is probable that villainy may be heightened and re- 
fined by this fame ingenuity, among the bad part of the inha- 
bitants: but to ftigmatize a whole people for the crimes of a 
few, is as unjuft as it would be in an Italian, who, in reading 
our feffions-papers, and the ordinary of Newgate’s account of 
the criminals of this country, fhould conclude, that the Eng- 
lifh nation is wholly compofed of pick-pockets, houfebreakers, 
highwaymen, and murderers. 

«© Revenge and treachery are the great fins of the Italians 
and the Eafterns; and they poifon to the very mice in their 
houfes.””»—— Surely this paflage was not worth repeating after 
fo weak and. prejudiced a man as Naudé; who, if he had 
known that it has long been a common practice with the Ger- 
mans and Englifh to deftroy vermin by rat/bane, would pro- 
bably have faid, that they potfon even the rats of their houfes, and 
that therefore ‘‘ revenge and treachery were their character- 
iftics.’ The Fnglifh nobility, gentry, and artifts, who fo 
frequently travel through Italy, muft be allowed to efcape dag- 
gers, drugs, and affaffinations, in a moft marvellous manner, 
if their ufe be fo general in that country. 

The next two articles, Critical Hiftory of Poverty, and Slavery, 
are full of curious information; and the Jatter is well calcu- 
lated to ftimulate zeal in favour of the poor oppreffed Africans. 

The old French hiftorian, Philip de Comines, has furnifhed 
a very entertaining article concerning our King Epwarp IV. 
Even Het has not been neglected by our indefatigable edi- 
tor, in his endeavours at pleafing and entertaining his readers ; 
and as the information which he gives us concerning this 
naughty place, is clafled amongft Hiftorical Anecdotes, we fup- 
pofe we may depend on it as authentic. 

_ The reft of this work is appropriated to Mifcellaneous Ar- 
ticles; among which there are many that are both curious and 
amufing. In {peaking of wax-work, we have the following 
account from Menage: 
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* In the year 1675, the Duke of Maine received a gilt cabinet, 
about the fize of a moderate table. On the door was infcribed— 
The Chamber of Wit. The infide difplayed an alcove and a long 

allery. In an arm-chair was feated the figure of the Duke him. 
felf, compofed of wax, the refemblance the moft perfe& imaginable, 
On one fide ftood the Duke de la Rochefoucault, to whom he pre. 
fented a copy of verfes for his examination. Mr. De Marcillac, 
and Bofluet, Bifhop of Meavx, were ftanding near the arm-chair, 
In the alcove, Madame de Thianges, and Madame de la Fayette, 
fat retired, reading a book. Boileau, the fatirift, ftood at the door 
of the gallery, hindering feven or eight bad poets from entering, 
Near Boileau, ftood Racine, who feemed to beckon to La Fontaine 
to come forwards. All thefe figures were formed of wax; and this 
imitation maft have been at once curious for its ingenuity, and in. 
terefting for the perfonages it imitated.’ 

The variety in the ideas of female beauty and ornaments, in 
different countries, furnifhes an entertaining artic!e; and 4 Tra- 
veller’s Singularities, and Pafquin and Marforic, ore of this 
kind. The ftory under the article Mufic has been too lately 
told by Sir John Hawkins, to affect us with much furprize at 
the miraculous powers of that art over mice ani /piders. “Phe 
origin of antimony, coffee, and ‘Fefuit’s bark, thougi ies known, 
is more credible.. In the account of Poets reciting their works 
in public, there is a {mail miftake: in the Market-bell ftory, 
from Strabo, it was a mujfictan, not a poet, that was left in the 
lurch by his whole audience, except a deaf man, who had not 
‘teard the fignal for going to market. ‘The confultation of the 
bells in the fceple about marriage, is a truly comic tale, and 
well told.—Punfters will be amufed bv the editor’s felection of 
Attic Pleafantries—The remarks on the beauties and defects of 
different languages, will awaken the attention of the philologer ; 
and what he fays on the ufe of the pagan mythology in poetry, will 
be allowed, by many of his readers, to be founded on good 
tafte and found judgment, He has defended his principles in 
no contemptible verfe ; and after /ipping each flower of litera- 
ture, he concludes his interefting {election with an admirable 
character of the Poetry of Baron Haller ; and gives us not only 
a literal profe tranflation of one of his poems from the Ger- 
man, but an excellent metrical verfion of the fame piece, by a 


DIB -y. friend. 
"N. B. A ftrange miftake has crept into this volume, which, 


in juftice to a perfon of uncommon merit, ought to be cor- 
rected. It occurs at the bottom of p. 385, where the author 
fays, * A book publifhed by the Athenian Stuart, as he is call- 
ed, is not lefs to be diftinguifhed,’ &c.; alluding to another 
work, ‘ by a Mr. T. Taylor, who,’ he fays, ‘ openly profeffed 
Paganifm.’ The late learned and worthy Mr. James Stuart, 
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furnamed the Athenian, never publifhed any book befide his ce- 
lebrated Antiquities of Athens, written in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. Revet.—We are perfuaded that the ingenious 
collector of thefe Curiofities had his eye on another Mr. Stuart, 
ftill living ; and if fo, we leave it to him to determine whether 
he ought to fulfer another copy of his book to be fold, till the 


offending leaf be cancelled. The 1B. by G. 





—_—_ 


Art. VI. Ana Effay on the Scurvy: thewing effeétual and prac- 
ticable Means for its Prevention at Sea, With fome Obferv- 
ations on Fevers, and Propofals for the more effectual Pre- 
fervation of the Health of Seamen, By Frederick Thomfon, a 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy, Refident at Kenfington. 8vo. 
pp. 206. 4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


rom the frequent occurrence of fcurvy, and its dangerous 

tendency, we are naturally interefted in every attempt to- 
ward providing means for its prevention, or its cure. Many 
writers, of great abilities, have favoured us with the refult of 
their experience on this fubject, but they have by no means 
exhaufted it: if much has been performed, there is alfo much 
to be added. In the prefent eflay, we meet with many prac- 
tical remarks, which are creditable to Mr. Thomfon’s atten- 
tion and judgment. We may pafs over the firft part of his 
treatife, in which he gives a hiftory of the difeafe, and inquires 
into its caufes, &c.; as containing either facts in which all 
agree, or hypothefes, about which moft perfons difpute; and 
proceed to the modes of prevention: but firft we hall give the 
fubftance of a note, in which are fome obfervations on the 
vidtualling of fhips in this country and in France: 


‘ I believe there is reafon to imagine that the means praétifed ia 
the French marine for the prefervation of the health of their fea- 
men; and particularly for reftoring health to the fick and conva- 
lefcents; are, in many refpeéts, preferable to the means, which 
have, in general, been ufed on board of Britifh thips of war; and 
this is chiefly owing to the mode of victualling, and the greater 
proportion of light vegetable, nourifhing diet, with the ufe of wine, 
on board of French fhips. This is an unpleafant reflection to thofe, 
who are interefted in the comfort and happinefs of Britifh feamen ; 
but I think it right to be mentioned, as I with to ftimulate, excite, 
or invite, attention to thofe important objects; and what gives fome 
caufe for the above idea, is, that the French fquadrons in the Eaft 
and Weit Indies during the late war} were in general much lefs af- 
fitted with difeafes, particularly the Scurvy, than the Britifh. The 
es commanded by the Compte D’Eftaing arrived on the 

oaft of America in 1778 without a fcorbutic on board ; —whereas, 
in that commanded by Admiral Biron, which arrived immediately 
afterwards, there were great numbers afflicted with the Scurvy, and 
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fome of the hips were unferviceable from this difeafe only. This 
was partly owing to the Englith fquadron having croffed the Atlan- 
tic in a higher latitude; and having more wet, tempeftuous, wea- 
ther, than the French fleet met with. But the principal caufe of the 
Scurvy in this, asin all other inftances, was the want of vegetables, 
of wholefome nourifhing diet, and of fermented drink. Had each 
of thofe thips been fupplied with a few tons of porter; or with ma- 
terials for preparing wort, {pruce beer, or treacle beer; or had they 
even been provided with a proper quantity of four kraut (with which 
the fhips on the North American ftation were afterwards very libe- 
rally fupplied) in all probability many lives would have been pre. 
ferved on board the Englith fhips; and they would have arrived on 
the Coaft in a fit condition for active fervice; which, in fa&, was 
not the cafe. 

*« If we take a view of the orders and regulations relative to the 
prefervation of the health of feamen, and the recovery of the fick 
and convalefcents in the French marine, we fhall have farther rea- 
fon to think that our improvements in thefe matters nave hardly 
kept pace with thofe of our neighbours. Among a number of ufeful 
regulations and arrangements for thufe important purpofes, it is or- 
dered, that not only a proper quantity of rice and malt be embarked 
for the ufe of the fick; but likewife a fufficient quantity of conferve 
of forrel for the different foups, and panadoes; which are found to 
agree better with the fick at fea, than animal food. 

‘ A proper quantity of carrots, onions, and ground moftard, are 
likewife ordered to be taken on board for the ufe of the fhip’s 
companies ; and a certain number of fowls for the convalef- 
cents. 

* As ftores for the fick (befides what are ufually fent in the medi- 
cine chefts) it is ordered, that vinegar, fpirits, tea, fugar, and a 
quantity of the rob of lemons, be embarked; with this laft they 
prepare an excellent antifcorbutic punch, &c. 

‘ The fick and convalefcents are fupplied with wine, and good fer- 
mented bread; and it is ordered, that what bread and wine may re- 
main of the allowance of the fick, fhall be preferved: the bread to 
be ufed for the purpofe of making cataplafms; and that the wine 
may be ufed for fomentations, and other medicinal ufes, when ne- 
ceffary. 

‘ Being convinced that furnifhing their people with good and 
wholefome diet is one of the moft efficacious means of preferving 
their health, the commanders, &c. are ftriétly charged to watch with 
the greateft care, that the provifions, the wine, and the water, be 


_ preferved in fuch a manner as not to fuffer the leaft poffible preju- 


dice during the longeft voyage; and that water muft never be diftri- 
— for drink, till after it has been three times filtrated through 
cloths. 

« There are likewife orders for fweeping, brufhing, and mopping, 
the decks; keeping the berths clean, &c.; and it is alfo direéted 
that the fick berths, the hold, and betwixt decks, be perfumed (or 
fumigated) twice a day; or even oftener; particularly, when the 
fick people take purgatives. 
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¢ The preateft vigilance and attention in the obfervance and exe~ 
eution of all the orders and regulations are ftrongly recommended to 
the commanders of all his Majefty’s — and veffels; and that they 
encourage exercife, activity, and cheerfulnefs, among thofe commit- 
ted to their care ; and employ every meafure, that can contribute to 
the health and prefervation of their crews. 


The means recommended to prevent fcurvy at fea muft ne- 
ceflarily be various; they confift, however, chiefly in * cor- 
recting the humidity of the air betwixt decks ; in better regu- 
lating the time of feamen’s labour and reft; and in adopting a 
more wholefome diet.’ On the firft of thefe heads, we have 
many ufeful remarks: but they are fuch as muft commonly 
occur to men of obfervation, who are engaged in the fea-fer- 
vice. With regard to the fecond, Mr. Vhomfon advifes, that 
‘ when a fhip is pretty well manned, the men fhould be put to 
three watches inftead of two ;’ or even, if they were necef- 
farily kept at watch and watch, an improvement might be made 
in the mode of dividing the watches, fo that the men might be 
allowed to fleep for feven or eight hours at a time, each alter- 
nate night. He afterward adds, 

* J thall take the liberty to mention another circumftance, which 
I think of great confequence to the health and comfort of feamen; 
and that is, the treatment they meet with from their officers, and 
thofe who have command over them. 

‘ I have the higheft refpect for the officers of the Britifh navy, 
and am convinced they are poffeffed of as much benevolence, good 
humour, and humanity, as any clafs of men in the world; buat it 
fometimes happens that young officers from paflion or caprice are 
too rigid and fevere in their mode of carrying on duty; and to fuch 
I beg leave to remark, that officers, who really have the good of the 
fervice at heart, will always treat thofe under their command with 
as much kindnefs and indulgence, as the nature of their duty will 
admit of. 

‘ Men are always fenfible of this, and are grateful for fuch treat- 
ment—it keeps them cheerful, and in good humour; they are more 
active in their duty, and more attached to the fervice; their good 


treatment and happinefs being known to others would bea great 


inducement to them to enter into the fervice. Vexation and de- 
fpondency have, I fear, been too often the confequences of fevere 
treatment; and they are known to be frequent caufes of difeafes. 
But | do not mean by thefe obfervations that officers fhould relax in 
the leait in enforcing ftrict regularity and difcipline; thefe are abfo- 
lutely neceflary, perhaps more fo with feamen than with any clafs of 
people. All I mean to recommend is, 2s much indulgence and civi- 
lity, as are confiftent with the fervice; and the avoiding any appear- 
ance of wanton feverity. 

‘ When officers condu& themfelves in a humane, yet fteady and 
manly manner, enforcing ftri€& difcipline without unneceflary pu- 
nifhment, they are certain of fecuring the re{pect and elteem of thofe 
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they command. Such conduct will create confidence in the minds 
of the men, will reconcile them to their fituation, and will increafe 
their contentment and happinefs, which will contribute greatly in 
warding off difeafes. Seeing then that a contented mind is of great 
importance in preferving health, it fhould be inculcated in the 
breaft of every young officer, as an unalterable principle, always to 
endeavour to reconcile firict difcipline with humanity and good 
treatment.’ 

Refpecting diet, it is obferved that 

* In the firft place, brown fugar or molaffes fhould be iffued to 
the thip’s company inftead of butter and cheefe*. Inftead of peas 
and oatmeal, wheat might be ufed to great advantage, as affording 
a more nutritive and lefs vifcous chyle. Wheat may be boiled in 
water till all the hufks burft, and till almoft all the water is evapo- 
rated ; which is about three hours; then a fufficient quantity of fu 
gar or molaffes may be added to make it grateful. ‘This, or rice, I 
am convinced, would be greatly preferable to peas or oatmeal.” —~ 


¢ It is obfervable that the Scurvy feldom or never appears at fea, 
whilft the men have a plentiful ufe of {mall beer; a clear proof of 
the falubrity of fermented liquors, their antifeptic quality, their uti- 
lity and power in promoting digeftion, the comminution and affi- 
milation of the food, &c. The impoffibility of flips being con- 
ftantly fupplied with beer, has juftly been deemed an unfortunate 
circumftance. In the navy, on ftations where {mall beer can be 
fupplied, the men are allowed feven pints a day; or as much as they 
chufe to drink. Now, if thefe feven pints (the king’s allowance) 
were reduced to four pints, the reduétion allowed to improve the 

vality of the beer, and the quantity of hops proportioned to its 
Ramah: this beer to be iffued in the fame manner as wine or {pirits 
are abroad ; the advantages that would attend this alteration, would 
I am perfuaded, foon become apparent. Beer of the quality here 
propofed would prove a much better antifcorbutic than a larger 
quantity of the weak fmall beer, with which fhips of war are gene- 
rally fupplied ; with this favourable circumftance; that, as they 
would ftow a much greater proportionate quantity, the men would 
be longer fupplied with it. 

* But as it is impoffible to carry a fufficient quantity of beer for 
the ufe of a fhip’s company in a long cruize or voyage, materials for 
preparing a wholefome antifcorbutic drink ought to be provided. 
So much has been faid, and very properly in favour of malt and its 
effence ; eflence of {pruce, &c.; that I fhall not take notice of them at 





‘# The fubftitution of brown fugar or molaffes inftead of butter 
and cheefe, was propofed to the late Lord Keppel by my brother in 
1778, when he was Surgeon of the Victory. 

‘ Brown fugar is preferable to molaffes, as the men relihh it better, 
and can keep it in their berths more conveniently. It is very diffi- 
cult to keep molaffes in cafks without lofing fome part of them, fo 
that Jarge earthen jars properly covered, and fecured againft in- 
juries, would probably anfwer better,’ 


prefent; 
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refent; but inftead of thefe, or where they cannot be procured, I 
would recommend treacle-beer, or what may be called hop-beer, to 
be ufed. For this purpofe a quantity of hops and molaffes fhoald be 
teken on board of ships, which are likely to be long without refrefh- 

ments; and from thefe a liquor not only extremely falutary, but 
leafant, may be prepared at fea with very little trouble or expence, 
a boiling the hops in water flowly for an hour, in the proportion of 
10 pounds to 288 gallons, or eight barrels of water; and adding 
one hundred weight of molafles, when the decoétion is fufficiently 
cool. They fthould be well ftirred together, then tunned into caks, 
alittle yeaft added, and left to ferment. The management after- 
wards is the fame as that of fpruce beer. 
¢ The quality of the beer here propofed is equal to that of the 
{mall beer in ufe in the navy; but the proportion, I have ofed in 
making hop-beer, was one ounce and half of hops and one pint of 
molafles to each gallon of water; and the beer prepared from this 
) was excellent.’ 
‘ The difficulty and inconvenience of making bread at fea may in 
a great mea{ure be removed by the following method.—Let a baker 
beentered on board, and exempted from all other duty; furnith him 
with a trough for raifing and kneading the dough, of proper dimen- 
fions according to the rate of the thip; and let him have flour, yeaft, 
&c. in a convenient place for the bufinefs, and he will require little 
or no affiftance. 
‘It would be no difficult matter to contrive an oven to bake bread 








on board, and fuch has been propofed ; but as the ovens in Brodie’s | 


fire-places, in common ufe in the navy at prefent, are fufficiently 
Jarge to bake bread for the fick and convalefcents without any addi- 
tional expence of fuel, they appear preferable to any thing of the 
kind which has hitherto been invented :—and I fhould fuppofe that 
with thefe ovens, and a little additional fuel to bake in the night, 
bread enough may be prepared to fupply the whole thip’s company ; 
which would be of the greateft advantage. For if the men are fup- 
plied with good fermented bread and beer, fuch as is defcribed above, 
they will have little reafon to dread the Scurvy. 
‘ One advantage that will arife from this plan of baking at fea, is, 
’ that it will not be neceflary to carry much bifcuit to fea, which will 
allow room for a larger quantity of flour, as well as hops, eflence of 
{prace, &c. &c. 

‘ The quantity of flour fufficient to make bread for three months 
will not require more room than one month’s bifcuit.—A cafk con- 
taining five bufhels, or 280 pounds weight of flour, will make 400 
pounds weight of fermented bread, and will be fufficient for 400 
men one day.—400 pounds weight of bifcuit will take up as much 
room as three or four cafks of flour.’ 

We pafs over the other articles of diet, which are enume- 
rated as preventing the fcurvy, fuch as acid fruits, &c. in order 
to give our readers, who may never have been engaged in a fea 
life, an idea of the dreadful effets of this malady : 

‘ The Richmond failed from Spithead the gth of Sept. 1776, 


with two very valuable ftorcfhips under convoy for Quebec.—Her 
crew 
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crew was compofed of more than two thirds landfmen, (exclufive of 
the marines,) and many of thefe were poor wretches, who had juft 
before been brought in the tenders from Ireland, &c.— After we left 
the Channel, we had a feries of wet, tempeftuous, weather ; infomuch 
that, notwithftanding the utmoft attention of the officers, we loft 
company of both the fhips; one of which (as we were afterwards 
informed) foundered, {oon after fhe parted company; and the other, 
after fuffering confiderable damage, by the violence of the ftorms, 
was taken by an American frigate near the Coaft.—We cruized a 
confiderable time off Newfoundland, and in the Gulph of St. Law- 
rence, in hopes of falling in with our convoy ; but to no purpofe.— 
We endeavoured a great part of the month of November to get up 
to Quebec, but the Wefterly winds prevailed fo much, with fre- - 
quent hard gales, and fqually weather, accompanied with fleet, 
hail, and fnow, that we were at length obliged to bear away for 
Halifax in Nova Scotia; our water being nearly expended, and a 
number of the men ill of fevers, colds, &c.—We arrived at Halifax 
in December, and on the 1ft of January 1777, we failed on a cruize 
off Bofton. 

¢ When we failed the weather was fine; but that night a moft 
violent gale came on from the North-weift, with a heavy fall of 
fnow, and fevere froft.—The thermometer was at 46 that day at 
noon; and at twelve at night it had fallen to 22 degrees.—That 
night was one of the moft tempeftuous ever remembered by any 
perfon on board.—The ropes and fails became almoft inftantly fo 
frozen, rigid, and unmanageable, that the top-fails could not pof- 
fibly be furled, and were therefore neceflarily cut away from the 


yards.—The braces, &c. fo frozen, that it was with the utmolt 


difficulty they could wear the fhip, with the breakers of the Ile of 
Sable clofe under our lee.—In this dilemma, the fheet anchor broke 
Joofe, and before it could be cut away, it had confiderably injured 
the fhip’s bow.—1t would be tedious and ufelefs to attempt to de- 
fcribe the various diftrefling circumftances that occurred; in fhort, 
the commencement of our cruize was truly calamitous, and fo it 
continued throughout with little variation ; for from that time, till 
the latter end of March, we had literally nothing but ftormy wee- 
ther; gale focceeding gale with little intermiffion; and the grcatelt 
part of the time being either fnow, rain, or foggy weather. 

© We were foon driven fo far off the coaft as to be out of foundings, 
therefore the weather was not fo intenfely cold.—The Weft and 
North-wefterly winds ftill prevailing, and our fore-matt fprung fo 
that we could not carry fail, we never af erwards could get fo near 
the coatt as to ftrike foundings ull the beginning of April; and on 
the roth of that month we were fo forcunate as to arrive at New 
York. 

* So much for nautical journal : and this concife account [thought 
proper to premife, in order to account for the very diftrefling 
{cenes which occurred on board during this unpieafant cruize—and 
now for the medical hiftory. 

* The Scurvy began to make its appearance the latrer end of 
January, and by the latter end of February, upwards of twenty men 
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were fo ill of this difeafe, as to be incapable of duty: and many 
others complaining. —Two died of the Scurvy in this month.—la 
the courfe of the month of March the number of {corbutics increafed, 
infomuch that we had from 70 to go on the fick lit. —Eleven died 
of the Scurvy this month, and many were in the lalt flage of the 
difeafe, expecting every day to be their lait. Several of them ob- 
ftinately fruggled againft the difeafe, and endeavoured to keep their 
watches regularly, even when their legs were fwoln, attended with 
ecchymofes; their hams contracted; their gums putrid and bleed- 
ing; with their teeth loofe, &c. yet in this ftate they kept on deck, 
rendering what afliftance they were able, till they frequently fainted ; 
and it was fometimes with the greatelft difficulty, that a fatal fyncope 
was prevented for the prefent. ; 

« They gave two reafons for their perfifting fo obftinately in 
keeping on deck; one was, that fo few men being fit for doty, 
and confequently much fatigued, they wifhed to aflift as much as 
they could.—The other reafon was; the idea they had, that, if they 
were once confined below, they mutt inevitably die. 

‘ In the beginning of April, the weather was rather more mo- 
derate ; but the fcurvy continued daily gaining ground.—In the 
firtt week of that month five died of Scurvy. —On the 1oth we got 
near enough Sandy Hook to make a fignal fora pilot; and when 
the gun was fired, although every poffible precaution was taken to 
prevent the effects of the fhock on the fcorbutics, two of them died 
inftantly. 

‘ Ac this time we had not more than twelve men, exclufive of 
officers, free from evident fymptoms of Scurvy :—even fome of the 
petty officers were much afflicted with it. My fecond mate, who had 
never been at fea before, and was an indolent young man, was oné 
of the firft, who was affiied with it; and notwithftanding every 
attention was paid to him, a natural indolent, flothful, difpofition, 
added to an extreme diflike of a fea life, a defponding ftate of 
mind, and the concealment of his complaints till they had increafed 
to a great degree, were the caufes of the lofs of this young man, He 
had the ufe of the furgeon’s neceflaries as long as they lafted; and 
daily fomething frefh from the captain’s or officers’ table, with 
wine, &c. yet he fell a victim to this dreadful difeafe. 

‘ With great difficulty we got into New York: and, as foon as 
the admiral (Lord Howe) was made acquainted with our fituation, 
he ordered immediately men on board to affift us in getting the fhip 
into a proper berth, &c. and ordered all the fick to be fent on 
fhore.— Upwards of 130, moft of them in the laft ftage of the 
Scurvy, were fent to the hofpital and fick quarters, as foon as ac- 
commodations could be got ready for them; and, although every 
poflible precaution was taken to prevent fyncope, many of them be- 
ing carried in their hammocks, ina horizontal pofition; cordials 
given them before they were removed ; and all the hatchways had 
been opened, with wind-fails down, as often as the weather would 
permit, that they might have as much frefh air as poffible; yet, 
notwithftanding all thefe precautions, feveral of them fainted on 
their way to the hofpital, and three expired. Several died afier 
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they had been fome days on fhore, although they were fupplied with 
wine, and had plenty of oranges and lemons (feveral chelts of which 
the Admiral ordered to be immediately purchafed for them) toge- 
ther with vegetables of every kind ; a proof, this, to what a dread- 
ful degree they were afflicted with the difeafe.’ 

The remaining part of the treatife confilts of the methods of 
cure: on this fubject, we meet with little or no new informa- 
tion. 

An appendix is given, containing fome judicious remarks 
on fevers and infections; interfperfed, however, with more 
theoretical and even fanciful difquifitions, than we expected 
from this author. 

We cannot conclude without ftrongly recommending this 
treatife to the notice of thofe who are engaged in naval concerns. oO 





’ 


Art. VII. An Appeal to the Public on the Subje& of the Riots in Bir- 
mingham, ‘To, which are added, Strictures on a Pamphlet en- 
titled, * Thoughts on the late Riot at Birmingham,’ By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 181. 3s. 6d. iewed. 
Johnfon, 1791. 


HaAvins been accuftomed, in the exercife of our critical 

functions, to derive confiderable fatisfaction from affuring 
ourfelves of the juftice of thofe compliments which we have 
feen fo repeatedly beftowed on the prefent age, as enlightened 
and liberal beyond all former example, it is impoffible for us to 
refrain from the deepeft regret, as often as our thoughts are di- 
rected to the late diabolical riots in Warwickhhire, &c. ; which 
muft, at leaft to a certain degree, abate thefe encomiums, and 
remain an indelible blot on the annals of this century. Not- 
withftanding that blind zeal may continue to exult in thofe 
horrid proceedings, and in their immediate effects, it muft be 
expected that they fhould receive, in a literary court, egby the 
moft pointed condemnation. As long as the Monthly Re- 
viewers continue to be ambitious of an honourable reputation 
in the republic of letters, and of being defcribed, as we flatter 
ourfelves we fhall be, by Posreriry, as having been fteadily 
and uniformly propitious to free inquiry, we muft alike repro- 
bate every attempt to refute error, or to propagate truth, by 
BRUTAL FORCE. 

If, in the prefent inftance, we efpoufe the caufe of Dr. 
Prieftley, it is not from any perfonal intimacy with him, nor 
from any partiality to his religious fyftem, (which we have 
never embraced,) but purely from motives of juftice.—Even 
fuppoling that his writings have been weak in argunrent, and 
repreheniible in tendency, yet, if he has only written a fair and 
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public avowal of his fentiments, ought his logic, whether em- 
ployed on religion or politics, to be refuted by deftroying his 
books, his manufcripts, and other property? ‘This is not only 
a bafe, but a molt impolitic mode of reply, as the hiftory of 
perfecution will evince. 

In confequence of the violence let loofe againft him at Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Prieftley comes forth againit his enemies with 
the moft eminent fuperiority. An impartial public will pity 
him as a perfecuted man, and will eagerly read his prefent 
hiftory and vindication. 

Being known to have the pen of a ready writer, it was ex~ 
pected that this Zppeal would have made its appearance fooner: 
but on this occafion, Dr. P. was certainly right not to be in 
hafte. ‘The Appeal does not appear to have been written under 
the ebullition of immediate refentment: but, before he took 
up his pen, he feems to have invoked the united affiftance of 
religion and of philofophy, to tranquilize his mind. We ap- 
plaud the temper and the piety with which he writes: but we 
think that his pamphlet would have been lefs exceptionable, had 
he omitted fome refleCtions on the clergy; had he been filent 
on the quondam unpopularity of our amiable and worthy So- 
vereign, which was reviving a fubdject that a loyal nation 
wifhes to forget; and had he kept his defence more diftinct 
from controverfy. 

The firft part of the Appeal contains a narrative of facts, 
from the time of the Do&tor’s going to Birmingham in the year 
1780, to his being driven thence by the rioters, and forced 
to feek refuge in London. By this narrative, he not only ex 
culpates himfelf from being the caufe of all thofe dreadful out- 
rages, but he endeavours to prove that the riots had another 
fource than the Revolution-dinner at the hotel: how far this is 
a fact, it is not in our province to determine. We fhall only 
fay, that if all which Dr. Prieftley has advanced be true, a 
degree of bigotry prevailed at Birmingham, unknown in other 
parts of the kingdom: but we will hope, for the honour of 
Chriflianity and of human nature, that the picture is over- 
charged, 

At the end of the narrative, Dr. P. enumerates the feveral 
MSS. which he has loft;—this lofs he furveys with the utmoft 
regret, and makes the following obfervations on it: 

* Let any man of letters, arrived, as { am, to near the age of 
fixty, confider what muft have been my accumulation of curious 
Papers of various kinds, from the variety and extent of my parfuits 
(greater unqueftionably than that of moft men now living) and 
think what I could not but have felt for their lofs, and their dif- 


perfion into fuch hands as they fell into, and who make, as I hear, 
the 
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the moft indecent and improper ufe of them. This makes the cafg 
thuch worfe than that of mere plunder, and the deftruction of books 
and papers by Goths and Vandals, who could not read any of them, 
Ic was, however, no {mall fatisfaétion to me, to think that my ene. 
mies, having the freeft accefs to every paper I had, might be con- 
vinced that I carried on no treafonable correfpondence, and that I 
had nothing to be concerned about befides the effeéts of their im- 
tinent curiofity. 

* The deftruétion of my library did not affe&t me fo much on ac. 
count of the money I had expended upon it, as the choice of the 
books; having had particular objects of ftudy, and having collected 
them with great care, as opportunity ferved, in the courfe of many 
years. It had alfo been my cuftom to read almoft every book with 
a pencil in my hand, marking the paflages that I wifhed to look 
back to, and of which I propofed to make any particular ufe; and 
I frequently made an index to fuch paffages on a blank leaf at the 
end of the book. In confequence of this, other fets of the fame 
work would not by any means, be of the fame value to me; forI 
not only loft the books; but the chief fruit of my labour and judg- 
ment in reading them. 

‘ Alfo my laboratory not only contained a fet of the moft valua- 
ble and ufeful inftruments of every kind, and original fubftances for 
experiments, but other fubftances, the refults of numerous pro- 
ceffes, referved fot farther experiments, as every experienced chy- 
mift will fuppofe; and thefe cannot be replaced without repeating 
the proceffes of many years. No money can repair damages of this 
kind. Alfo, feveral of my inftruments were either wholly, or fin 
part, of my own conftruction,; and fuch as cannot be purchafed any 
where. 

‘ Notwithftanding this deftru€ion of my manufcripts, I do not 
know that fuch a calamity could have happened at a more convenient 
time in the courfe of the laft ten years. Had it been during the com- 
pofition of my Hiffory of early Opinions concerning Chriff, my Church 
Hiftory, or the New Edition of my Philofophical Works, I could never 
have cothpleted, or refumed them; nor without the books which 
I then had, could I shave undertaken what I have done fince. 
Very happily alfo, I had finifhed a long courfe of experiments on 
the doétrine of phlogifton, and the compofition of water, and my laf 
paper on the fubject was juft printed for the Philefophical Tran/- 
acdions. 

© One of the moft mortifying circumftances in this calamity was, 
the difperfion of a great number of /etters from my private friends, 
from the earlieft period of my correfpondence, into the hands of 

erfons wholly dettitute of generofity or honour. Thefe letters I 
“ carefully arranged, fo that I could immediately turn to any of 
them, when I wifhed to look back to them, as a memorial of former 
friendthips, or for any other purpofe. But they were kept in a box 
which was ordered by my laft will to be burnt without infpedtion, 
Now, however, letters which I did not even wifh my executors to 
fee, were expofed without mercy or fhame, to all the wond. Noa 


perfon of honour will ever look into a ietter not direéted to himfelf. 
But 
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But mine have not only been expofed to every impertinent eye, but, 
2s I am informed, are eagerly perufed, commented upon, and their 
fenfe perverted, in order to find out fomething againft me. 

‘ Some of my private papers are faid to have been fent to the 
fecretary of ftate. But fecretaries of ftate I prefume are gentlemen, 
and confider themfelves bound by the fame rules of juftice and 
honour that are acknowledged to bind other men; and there- 
fore if this be the cafe, thefe papers will certainly be returned to 


me. 
‘ Of this kind of ill ufage, I do not accufe the illiterate mob, 


who made the devaftation; for few of them, I fuppofe, cou!d read, 
but thofe perfons of better education into whofe hands the papers 
afterwards came. Had perfons of this clafs interpofed, and exerted 
themfelves, they might, no doubt, have faved the greateft part of 
this, to me molt valuable property, for the lofs of which (but more 
efpecially for the ungenerous ufe that was made of it) no compen- 


fation can be made me. 
‘ My numerous correfpondents in different countries of Europe, 


but more efpecially thofe who wrote to me in confidence in this 
country, will be as much affected by this cataftrophe as myfelf. I 
might, no doubt, have deftroyed thofe letters and other private 
papers myfelf. But I could not forefee that men would act the 
part of brutes, without the leaft regard to law, to common equity, 
humanity, or decency; and that an event fhould happen at the 
clofe of the eighteenth century, of which it will not be eafy to find 
a parallel for three centuries before. For the perfecutions of 
chriftians by heathens, and of proteftants by papifts, were generally 
conduéted by fome ru/e; and in matters of policy and religion fome 
decent regard was ftill paid to a man’s private concerns, in which 
the ftate had nointereft. Not to feel fuch loffes as thefe, and fuch 


ufage as this, would be not to bea man. But J am a chriftian, and I 
hope I bear them as fuch, acknowledging the hand of God, as well 
as that of man, in all events.’ 

The narrative is followed by a feries of diftinct refle€tions ; 
which are thus briefly introduced: 

‘ After the preceding detail of fa&s, I now proceed to lay be- 
fore my readers a feries of refle@ions to which they have given occa- 
fion, and I hope they are fuch as will not be without their ufe ; and 
then, great as my lois has been ftated to be, it will not be the fub- 
ject of any regret.’ 

Thefe refleftions are entitled, fect.1. OF the power of refent- 
ment to prevent compaffion. 2. My coming to Birmingham not 
the cauie of the party-fpirit in that place. 3. Of Diflenters 
meddling with politics. 4. The bigotry of the High-church 
Party the true caufe of the riots. 5. Of the pretence that Go- 
vernment was adverfe to the Diffenters, and favoured the rioters. 
6. Of the principal ufe of an eftablifhed religion. 7. Of the 
importance of a good police in a well-conftituted ftate. 8. The 
impolicy of checking the natural expreffion of men’s fentiments. 
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g. Confiderations relating to perfecution, and the confequences 
of it. 10. Reflections on the power of religion in general. 

It may have been gratifying to Dr. Prieftley to have vented 
the natural effufions of his heart in thefe reflections: but we 
have neither time nor fpace for the particular notice of them, 
We fhall, however, tranfcribe, on account of its originality, 
a wifh uttered againft the Pre/byterians. © One perfon was 
heard not only to wifh damnation to them,’ but that ** God 
Almighty would make a week’s holiday for the purpofe of 
damning them ;”’.and from fect. 8. we extract the following 
obfervations, on account of their being as generally true, as they 
are applicable to the cafe on which they are made: 


« Englithmen, being ufed to write and fpeak freely, and to have 
convivial meetings whenever they pleafed, are generally content 
with giving vent to their fentiments in thefe ways, and never think 
of any thing farther. Butif this outlet to their natural feelings be 
fhut, they will certainly find fome other, much more alarming, 
than dinners, toafts, and fongs. It may be like ftopping the mouth 
of a volcano, the confequence of which would be the convulfion of 
all the country. If there is to be a revolution in this country, fimi- 
Jar to that which has taken place in France (though our fituation is 
fuch as by no means to require it), attempts to deter men by illegal 
violence from doing what the Jaw does not forbid, will, | am con- 
fident, bring it on in half the time.’ 


Where Dr. Prieftley moft fhines, is in the concluding 
feftion. Here he difcovers great magnanimity, piety, and 
Chriftian forgivenefs, accompanied at the fame time with a 
degree of exultation, from the perfuafion that his fufferings 


will promote the advancement of the particular fyftem which 
he efpoufes : 


‘ I confider this perfecution (for fo I call it, though my enemies 
will, of courfe, confider it as the punifhment of my evil deeds, and 
even much lefs than I deferve), let it be carried to what extent it 
will, as a certain prognoftic of the prevalence of every great truth 
for which I have contended; and this profpeét, together with the 
idea of my being an inftrument in the hand of Providence of pro- 
moting the fpread of important truth, by /ufering as well as by 
a&ing, has given me at times fuch exalted feelings of devotion 
(mixed, as fentiments of devotion ever will be, with the purett 
good-will towards all men, even my bittereft enemies not excepted) 
as I had but an imperfect idea of before. If the future peace of the 
country, and the fafety of my friends did not require it, I would 
not have a fingle facrifice made to public juftice. Both the iniftiga- 
tors of the late violences, and their blind agents inthem, fhould go 
without any other punifhment than what, if they ever come to a 
juft fenfe of any thing, they will fufficiently infli& upon them-’ 


felves.’ 
Again, 
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«So fully am I perfuaded that more good than evil will refule 
from what has happened to me, that, were it in my power; [ 
would not be reftored to my former fitua:ion. Had the late events 
not happened, I fhould, of courfe, have wifhed, and prayed, for 
continving as I was. Forno man, | believe, ever thought himfelf 
more happily fituated than I did. But Providence having now. de- 
clared itfelf, I acquiefGe, and even rejoice in the decifion.’ 

“© The Thoughts,’”? &c. on which Dr. P. offers- ftriGtures, 


fcarcely merited a reply from him. 

Subjoined, is a copious Appendix, containing copies of ad- 
drefles to Dr. Prieftley on his lofles; with his anfwers, and 
other papers; among thefe, the ktter from M. Condorcet, 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, is truly 
honourable. : 

On the whole, Dr. Prieftley appears to much advantage in 
this publication; he excites our pity, and demands our praife ; 


° 
and though we have no inclination to jaded his-faults, nor 10 palliabe 


glofs his errors, (which we have never been backward to en- 
counter,) yet we muft pronounce him to be @ man more finned 


againft than fiuning» Moo y. 





Art. VIII. 4n Effay on Ecclefiaftical Eftablifoments in Religion: 
fhewing their hurttul ‘Tendency; and that they cannot be de- 
fended, either on the Principles of Reafon or Scripture. ‘To 
which are annexed, Two Difcourfes. By a Proteftant Diffenter. 
—Printed at Montrofe. 8vo, pp. 57. 18. 6d. Johnfon, London. 


TH reprobators of religious eftablifhments appear to us to 

reafon again{t them inaccurately from the fcriptures, and 
not to have fufficiently diftinguifhed in general between their 
ufe and abufe. It might be urged, in favour of the Methodifts, 
that the moft ancient mode of propagating the gofpel was 
by itinerancy: but it may be faid, that the Apoftles adopted 
this method as a matter of neceffity, and that they no fooner 
formed a church, than they ordained over it fixed paftors and 
teachers. Now, what provifion was made for thefe teachers? 
It will be anfwered, Their fupport was gratuitous; and we 
will allow this to have been then univerfally the cafe, but does 
this prove that no fettled provifion ought to be made for the 
Chriilian clergy? We are told, in allufion to them, in general 
terms, that the labourer is worthy of his hire: but it does not 
occur to us, that there is any paflage in the N. [. which f{pecifies 
the precife way in which this Aire is to be tendered. Like 
many other things refpecting the external management of 
churches, it feems to have been left to the wifdom and prudence 
of the individuals compofing them. When the profefiors of 
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the Chriftian faith made a fmall part of a civil community, 
the fcattered churches could afford their minifters but a flender, 
and perhaps precarious, fupport; when, however, a whole na- 
tion embraced the gofpel, a national care would naturally be 
extended to all the fecular matters, which ftand unavoidably 
connected with the public profeffion of religion, or divine 
worfhip. An Unitarian fociety, that builds a place for relj- 
gious worfhip, appoints truftees or managers to take care of it, 
chufes a minifter, enters into a fubfcription for his fupport, and 
fixes on the time of their meeting together to pray, and to hear 
inftruction, may be faid, as far as all this refpects themfelves, 
to have formed an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. A ftate, con- 
fidered as one large church, might furely, in like manner, be 
allowed to exercife its prudence and its fuperior power, in 
providing thefe accompaniments of religion, (they are nothing 
more,) in cafe it goes no farther. In America, this appears 
to have been done. ~Religion is eftablifhed, but no particular 
fyftem of it. Provifion is made for its fupport, that the great 
principle of good conduct, the fear of God, might be regularly 
inculcated, while the mode of worfhip is unprefcribed ; that is 
to fay, they have adopted a general rule refpeéting the main- 
tenance of the clergy. Can fuch an eftablifhment be deemed 
either irrational or unfcriptural? The arguments employed by 
Mr. William Chriftie, the author of the eflay before us, affect the 
abufes of eftablifhments: but this he does not feem to perceive. 

It may be unwife to allow civil rulers, becaufe their decrees 
provide for the exteriors of religion, to convert it into an 
engine of ftate, and, by the power of nomination to bene- 
fices, to invite clergymen to direct their homage to them: it 
may be unwife to make the fubfiftence of the clergy arife from 
fo invidious a fpecies of property as that of tythes: it may be 
unwife in a {tate to adopt any particular fyftem of religion as 
its own, and, more efpecially, to adopt a very metaphyfical 
and complicated one: but all this by no means proves that.a 
ftate might not wifely provide for, or make fome general laws 
refpecting, the maintenance of thofe of its members who officiate 
at the altar. 

Mr. Chriftie will fay, © Had our Lord ever intended that 
his religion, or its minifters, fhould be upheld by the civil 
power, he or his apoftles would have given fome directions on 
the fubject.’ Had all the minutiz refpecting the fecular affairs 
of a Chriftian church been prefcribed in the gofpel, this ob- 
fervation would have applied: but might not the field-preacher, 
who chufes to condemn preaching in churches, have as good a 
plea for urging that, ** Had our Lord ever intended that his 
religion fhould be preached in buildings ereéted for the pur- 
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pole, he or his apoftles would have given fome directions how 
thev fhould be conftru&ted ?”’ ; 

We have faid thus much on this fubjeét, with a view of 
bringing writers to difcufs the real merits of the queftion. The 
gofpel is filent as to the mode of fupporting religion, the wif- 
dom of man being competent of itfelf to this bufinefs. We 
would only afk Mr. Chriftie, whether, if St. Paul could 
have obtained the confent of Nero to have gone through the 
Roman empire preaching the gofpel, with an order for his re- 
ception and fupport wherever he came, he is of opinion that 
the apoftle would have deemed it contrary to the principles of 
his religion to have accepted and availed himfelf of the benefit? 

The two difcourfes, {ubjoined to this eflay, are a comment 
on’ the 14th chapter of Revelation; which the author in- 
terprets as predicting the triumph of true religion, (Unita- 
rianifm,) and the deftrution ot all civil and religious eftablifh- 
ments. fle afcribes the Birmingham riot (p. 45) to the wrath 
of the wine of Babylon. | 

Though we do not altogether agree with Mr. Chriftie, we 
muft do him the juftice to fay, that he difcovers an improved 
and liberal mind. ¥. 





Art. IX. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dioce/e of Lane 
daf, June 1791. By Richard Watfon, D. D. F. R. S. Lord Bi- 
fhop of Landaff. 4to. pp.20. is. Evans. 1792. 


Some readers may be prompted to exprefs their aftonifhment 

at hearing of a charge by one of our prelates, on the fub- 
jet of the French revolution: but we think that Dr. Watfon 
has fhewn his judgment, in felecting that revolution for a topic 
of difcourfe to his clergy ; and, by the manner in which he has 
difcuffed it, he has done himfelf credit as a politician, as a di- 
vine, and as a Chriftian philofopher. He commences his 
Charge, by taking a concife and difpaffionate view of this fin- 
gular event ; and though he does not undertake to applaud, nor 
to reprobate, either the fupporters or the oppofers of this re- 
volution, nor to deliver any opinion as to the final iffue of this 
wonderful ftruggle, he inclines to think that the French will 
gain by it three things—* a trial by jury—an Habeas corpus 
act—and an incorrupt adminiftration of public juftice:—bleflings 
of ineftimable value! which were not till lately fo much as heard 
of in France,’ 

After glancing at the civil advantages which France is likely 
to reap from the revolution, the Bifhop directs the attention of 
his clergy to the changes which have been effected in her ec- 
clefiaftical conftitution ; —_ confift, rft, In the diminution 
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of the immenfe revenues of fome of the miniflers of the church, 
and in the augmentation of the /canty incomes of others; 2. in 
the {uppreffion of monafferies, &c. which he juttly defcribes to 
have been £ living fepulchres, in which many perfons of both 
fexes were, in early youth, and before they could form a due 
jujgment of what would be for their future happinels, immured, 
from fordid confiderations of family expediency ;’ and 3. in 
the complete toleration which it holds out to all mankind in 


the concerns of religion. 

Under this laft head, the Bifhop introduces the cafe of our 
Proteftant Diflenters, in relation to their exclufion from civil 
offices by the much agitated Test Law. Here we will iet 
the Right Rev. Divine {peak for himfelf: 


‘ I can never admit that it is agreeable either to the principle on 
which civil fociety is formed, or uleful to the attainment of the 
ends men have in view in forming {uch fociety, that thofe who dif- 
fer from the religion of the magiftrate fhould, on account of that 
difference alone, be fubject to perfecution ; and an exclufion from 
civil offices is perfecution ; it is not, indeed, the perfecution of the 
Inquifition or of Smithfield ; it differs from them in degree, but it 
refembles them in kind. I have argued myfelf into this opinion in 
the following manner :—Punifhment for religious opinions is perfe- 
cution ; and evil of any kind, inflifted by the authority of the civil 
magiltrate, is punifhment. ‘This evil may refpect a man’s perfon, 
or liberty, or property, or character. Civil incapacity brought upon 
men by Jaw, -is an evil affecting their property and their character; 
their character, as it expofes them to the imputation of being bad 
citizens ; their property, as it takes from them the poflibility of ac- 
quiring acvantages attendant on certain civil offices. Thefe ad- 
vantages, whether they confift of wealth, power, influence, or ho- 
nour, are worth fomething ; their value may be varioufly appre- 
ciated ; yet being worth fomethi ing, the poffioility of acquiring 
them is worth fomething, and the taking away from any man that 
poflibi'ity on account of his religion, is perfecaiion *.’ 7 

he 


* © An objection to this manner of arguing has occurred to me, 
and I have no inclination to conceal it.—-The fupreme magiitrate 
in every civil community has a right to take from the individoals 
compofing that community, any portion of their actual property 
which he may judge requ: fite for promoting the public good, for 
fecuring the public fafery. ‘This principle, 1 believe, is not uni-. 
verfally. admitted ; it appears, however, to me to be juit; and this 
principle being admitted, does it not follow that the magiltrate has, 
at leait on equal rivhe to ufe, forthe fame ends, the contingent pro-, 
perty of individuals, attendant on their eligibility to certain oifices f 
May he noi jutily fay to fuch individuls,— The major:ty of the per- 
fous conitituting the civil tocicty of which you are members, is of 
opinion, thar the puolic fafety will be better fecured by your being 
de prived cf the pre perty appertaining to certain offices, than by 
your being puilciicu of at. You, the minority, are of a different 
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The Bifhop of Landaff farther contends, that this exclufion 
is impolitic: ufing the very fame arguments which we have 
more than once employed in reviewing the multitude of te/fy 
matters that have of late come before us: 

‘ If you with to keep the various denominations of Diffenters dif- 
joined, you fhould remove from them every caufe of combining 
their ftrength; if you with to mix them with the mafs of citizens, 

ou fhould remove from them every grcund of diftinétion. Were I 
a Diffenter of the moft rigid kind, did 1 think that every thing 
ought to be rifked for maintaining the caufe of non-conformity, I 
fhould deprecate, as the greateft mifchief which could happen, the 
liberality of a Britith Legiflature in reftoring Diffenters of every de- 
nomination to the rights of citizens.’ 

Strenuous, however, as he is for the admiffion of Diffenters 
to the rights of citizens, his Lordfhip’s principles are far from 
refembling thofe which they maintain. He aflures us, that he 
prefers, on ferious and well-confidered ground,—Prelacy to 
Prefbytery—the ufe of a liturgy, to extempore prayer,—-and 
a legal payment to a gratuitous fupport of the clergy: but 
with this open declaration of his preference, (a preference 
which the knowlege of mankind will juftify,) he combines the 
moft candid and generous fentiments toward all of a different 
perfuafion ; and he judicioufly difcriminates between blind un« 
improving bigotry, and a rational and manly attachment to the 
church of England. 

The good fenfe, and the truly Chriftian fpirit, which the fol- 
lowing paflage difcovers, will more than apologize for our pro- 
tracting this article by its tranfcription: 

‘ In having thus freely exprefled my fentiments on what appears 
to me the injuftice and impolicy of excluding men from civil offices 
on account of their religious perfuafions, I am far from infinuating 
any approbation whatever of the violent manner in which either the 





Opinion ; and there is no common judge to determine which is in 
the right. You are at liberty to form another civil fociety ; but 
whilit you continue members of this, you ought to acquiefce in the 
judgment of the majority.— This objection is not fo ftrong as that 
nothing can be faid to invalidate it; nor is it fo weak as that no- 
thing can be urged in its fupport; I am fatisfied with having im- 
partially ftated it. 

‘ The day, I think, is not far diftant, when that which the 
Houle of Commons hath refufed to acknowledge to be a debt of 
Juttice due to the Diffenters, will be conceded to them as 2 boon 
trom the ftate, as a pledge of brotherly love from the liberality of 
the Church. Moderate men in the interim (whether Caurchmen or 
Diffenters) will, it is hoped, exert their influence in abating the 
violence, in removing the bitternefs, in calming the irritation, 
which have unhappily been excited in the minds of many indivi- 


Guals ofdoth fides.’ 
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difcipline or the doctrine of our Eftablifhed Church has been attack. 
ed: all violence, either of attack or defence, in fuch matters, fa- 
vours of intolerance. When Unitarians and Trinitarians, when 
Churchmen and Diffenters, fpeak ill, and think worfe, of each 
other, for their feveral differences of opinion, they feem to me to 
overlook the main points in which they all agree, and to forget 
that they all are Chriftians, that they have all one hope of their 
calling — an expectation of eternal life, as the gift of God, through 
Jefus Chritt. 

‘ It muft be admitted as a fundamental truth, derived from the 
equality in which we al] ftand to Chrilt our common Matfter, that 
no fociety of Chriftians whatever, or however diftinguifhed by rank, 
power, wealth, numbers, learning, can have the leaft claim to any 
jut authority of compelling others by threats, or calumnies, or pe- 
nalties of any kind, to a fellowfhip of worfhip. You, they ought 
to fay to all who diffent from them, are as free as we are; we affect 
no dominion over your faith, we are not the lords of God’s herit- 
age: goand worthip the Creator and the Confervator of the Univerfe 
in your own way; ufe no ring in marriage, no furplice in public 
worfhip, no particular pofture in receiving the facrament, no {ponfors 
when your children are baptized, noconfirmation when they are grown 
up—but fuffer us alfo to worfhip God in our way ; Jet neither of us 
find fault with the other, but preferving good-wil!, practifing courte- 
fy, interchanging good offices, let us all be perfuaded that at the laf 
day our different fervices will be accepted by him, whom God hath 
appointed Judge of all, with equal regard to the retitude of our feve- 
yal intentions, and to the means we have ufed in acquiring in- 
formation concerning the truth. One of the beit means we can ufe 
for the attainment of this end, is to keep our minds unprejudiced, 
open to argument, and free from every degree of acrimony of fen- 
timent or expreffion, agaiaft thofe who differ from us on any point 
either of dotirine or dilcipline. If I know mylelf, I have a mind 
neither hoftile to the eitablifhed dodtrines of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, nor attached to them with fuch a blind and implicit reverence 
as to reprobate every cifcuflion of them. I have ever praétifed in 
my own lindies, and I would encourage in yours, a free tpirit of 
joguiry into the meaning of the Scriptures. This fpirit ouzhe not, 
on the one hand, to degenerate into a petulant affectation of fingu- 
Jarity, as if nothing was mght which was eitablifhed ; nor ought it, 
on the other, to be fo fhackled in its operaticn, as to be afraid of 
queitioning the truth of what may have been fanétioned by public 
authority. ‘here was a time when our anceftors were Pagans ; there 
was another period during which they were Papiits; and if the 
doctrine of fome men—that no change ought ever to be admitted 
in the tenets of a church eftablithed by law—had been adhered to 
by them, we their pollerity might at this day have been occupied 
with the Druids in cutting mifletoe, or with the Catholics in tran- 
fubitantiating flour and water into the fubitance cf God ! 


This excellent Charge deferves to be recommended to gene- 
tal perufal, being admirably calculated to allay the animofity 
which 
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which feems of late to have unhappily arifen between /ome 
churchmen and the feparatifts. Moo-y. 





—— 


Art. X. JA Rational and Moral Game: or, a Method to ac- 
cuftom young People to reflect on the moft effential Truths of 
Morality; and reafon on the remarkable Events of Hiftory; by 
queftioning them on, What they would have faid or done had 
they been in the Circumftances of the Perfon mentioned; or, 
The Reafon why they approve or difapprove of a Maxim or 
Aion propofed by the Inftructor, Tranflated from the French 
of the Abbé Gaultier. 8vo. Two Pamphlets and a Map, ina 
Cafe. 3s. 6d. Elmfley. 


T ‘HE practice of inftru@ting by means of amufing games, is, 
in the opinion of M. Gaultier, beft fuited to the age of 
childhood, and moft likely to inform and improve, without dif- 
couraging or difgufting the learner. He has therefore formed 
a fyftem of inftruction on this principle, which includes gram- 
mar, geography, hiftory, foreign languages, and the firft no- 
tions of morality. The plan has been approved, in France, 
by the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. 
The nature and ufe of The Rational and Moral Game, will be 


beft underftood -by examples. 

The Matter relates the following ftory: 

‘ While Marfhal Turenne was looking out of the window of an 
anti-chamber, hs footman, thinking he was playing with the 
feullion, ttruck him with all his might on the thigh. ‘Turenne, on 
turning himfeif round, found the imprudent footman at his feet, 
acknowledging his fault, faying, be thought be was ftriking George. 

‘ Here the Mafter flops. and afks each feparately, What they 
would have done had they been in the place of Turenne? A child of 
ten years old anfwered, with all the marks of offended pride, “ J 
would have run him through with my fword!” Expreflions of fear 
and indignation were then vifible on the faces of the other children. 
Thefe filent reproaches, and che forfeiture of all his counters, im- 
prefled on his own mind, the fhame and regret of his anfwer. ‘* [ 
fhould have fait,”’ replied a young lady, ‘* You fhould mind whom 
jou firike.’ An Englith young lady, of feven years old, replied, 
with that air of compofure which charaéterifes her nation, ‘* Sup- 
pve it were George, why ftrike fo hard?” —-- 

_* The Cardinal Richelieu, feeing Vaugelas, author of the Dic- 
tionary of the Royal Academy, faid to him, on account of his hay- 
ing received a penfion, ** Well, Vaugelas, you will not forget the 
word penfon in your Dittionary.”” Having made them acquainted 
with the charaéier and rank of Cardinal Richelieu, and explained 
the meaning of a dictionary, and a penfion granted by the King or 
Governmect; the Mafter then afks them, What they would have 
Jaid, had they been in Vaugelas’ place? promifing them a number of 
Counters adequate to the difficulty of the anfwer. Then we fee 
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them animated, recalling all the circumftances with exactnefs, pro- 
poling ppeir anfwers with eagernefs, waiting the fuccefs with impa- 
tiencé, and receiving the decifion of the mafter either with joy or 
vexation. He then tells them Vaugelas’s anfwer, who replied, 
with a great deal of prefence of mind and delicacy, to a quetftion 
far from polite—Nor that of gratitude, my Lord.’ 

This volume contains 20g queftions, accompanied with the 
anfwers, in a feparate book ; together with an engraved table, 
in form of a genealogical tree, reprefenting a feries of the 
moral virtues, intended to affift the pupil in devifing anfwers 
to the queftions.—Specimens : 

‘9.V. Queen Elizabeth, going to vifit the Chancellor Bacon, 
at the country-houfe he had built before his advancement, faid, 
‘© How came you to build fo fmall a houfe?”’ 

© What anfwer could the Chancellor make, to exprefs his grati- 
tude, and fpeak modellly of bimfelf? 

‘ A. Itis not I, who have made,my houfe too fmall, Madam: 
it is your Majeity, who has made me too big for my houfe. 

‘2 CXX. A fervant being afked what a young nobleman juft 
returned from finifhing his ftudies had learnt the beft—(every one 
knew, that the perions entrufted with the care of his education, 
held him in too much refpeét, and were too indulgent to him)— 
replied, ** To ride on horfeback.”? He was afked the reafon. 

« What true and witty reply could he make? 

‘ 4. Becaufe his horfes never flattered him. 

‘2, CXXI. A very fenfible lady where Fontenelle was going 
to fpend the evening, they fay, afked that great philofopher the 
difference between her and a clock. 

¢ What polite and obliging anfwer could he make? 

‘ A. Acclock puts us in mind of time; and you, Madam, make 
us forget it.’ 

‘2,CXXXIV. The financier T faid one day to his com- 
panion B———, “* Remember, you were once my footman.” 

¢ What could B-— reply, who was a man of fenfe, to make 
the other fenfible of his folly, and his mediocrity of talents? 

‘ A. I admit it; but, had you been mine, you would be fo 
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Art. XI Vancenza; or, The Dangers of Credulity. By Mrs. 
M. Robinfon, Authorefs of the Poems of Laura Maria, dinfi va 
le Monde, &c. &c. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Bell. 1792. 


TYLE, like drefs, admits of various degrees of ornament, 
between the limits of perfect plainnefs and finifhed elegance, 
each of which has its proper ufe and peculiar excellence; and 
it would be as abfurd to expect al] writers to exprefs themfelves 
in the fame ityle, as to require all men to appear in an uniform 
habit. Simplicity and eale in language are characters, which, 
9) when 
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when they do not degenerate into infipidity and negligence, 
will be always pleafing: but it would be carrying the matter 
too far, to meafure the merit of all writers by this ftandard. 
Rich birth-day fuits are not thrown afide, becaufe the poet has 
faid of beauty, that it is, ‘* when unadorned, adorned the 
moft;’’ nor will true criticifm, becaufe it is pleafed with the 
modeft fimplicity of a Gay or a Parnel, refufe its tribute of ad- 
miration to the ftudied graces of a Pope or a Thomfon. 

We have faid thus much to prevent the unfavourable im- 

reffion which the language of this novel may poffibly, on the 
firft perufal, make on the minds of fome readers. Vancenza, 
it is true, is not written in the fimple ftyle: but it is written, 
and in our opinion well-written, in the ftyle of elegance pecu- 
liar to Mrs. R. The richnefs of fancy and of language, which 
the fair author had fo fuccefsfully difplayed in her poetical pro- 
duétions, (fee our review of her poems, vol. vi. New Series, 
p.448,) fhe has transferred to profe narration; and has pro- 
duced a tale, which, we venture to prediét, will be much read 
and admired. 

The outline of the ftory is as follows: fcene SPAIN. 

In the fifteenth century, at a caftle from which the family 
took its name, lived the Count Vancenza. His family con- 
fitted of the Marchionefs de Vallorie, his fifter; her daughter, 
the Countefs Carline; and Elvira, a beautiful orphan, the 
object of univerfal admiration in the caftle and neighbourhood, 
where fhe was called the Rofe of Vancenza. 

When Elvira had attained her fifteenth year, fhe was one 
morning awakened by the found of the horn; and calling her 
friend, they afcended one of the turrets of the caftle, where 
they obferved a numerous train of horfemen engaged in the 
purfuic of a wild boar; and their appearance denoted them 
to be perfons of the higher order. One of the party, the 
Prince Almanza, was dangeroufly wounded, and brought to 
the caftle. ‘che family haftened to relieve him; and, among 
the reft, Elvira. From the impulfe of fympathy, fhe tore her 
veil; and with it bound up the ftranger’s wound, while he re- 
mained infenfible to every attention. At length, returning to 
life, his opening eyes beheld his lovely benefactrefs; he was 
charmed with her beauty and tendernefs; and, after three days, 
he lett the caftle imprefled with an indelible paffion for Elvira. 

On the other fide, Almanza’s figure and manner had made 
an equal impreffion on the heart of the fair orphan. Among 
AlmanzZa’s companions, was the Duke del Vero; who, while 
at the caftle of Vancenza, had become deeply enamoured of 
Kivira, but was too proud to think of allying himfelf to a maid 
whole parents were unknown. He however concealed himéelf 
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near the caftle, and appeared under Elvira’s window in the af- 
fumed character of Almanza, whom his jealous eye perceived 
to be the object of her love. After repeated importunities, he 
prevailed on her to confent to an interview at the cottage of 
Urfuline, an old penfionary of the family :—but when fhe dif- 
covered the impofition, her confufion and indignation were 
extreme, and fhe returned precipitately to the caftle. Self- 
reproach for her indifcretion, and apprehentfion left Del Vero, 
from what had pafled, fhould frame a tale that might injure 
her in the opinion of Almanza, overpowered her feniible mind, 
and a dangerous illnefs was the confequence. On her re- 
covery, in hopes of reftoring her fpirits, the Count Vancenza 
ropofed an excurfion to Madrid, to which fhe confented. On 

the day before fhe left the caftle, her melancholy was increafed 
by reading the following plaintive verfes, written on a window 
by a lady, who (as the Count informed her,) had met with 
great trials, and was now dead: 

‘ The chilling gale that nip’d the rofe, 

Now murmuring finks to foft repofe ; 

The fhad’wy vapours fail away, 

Upon the filv’ry floods of day ; 

Health breathes on every face I fee, 

But, ah! fhe breathes no more on Me! 


‘The woodbine wafts its odours meek 
To kifs the rofe’s glowing cheek ; 
Pale twilight fheds her vagrant fhow’rs 
‘To wake Aurora’s infant flow’rs : 

May fmiles on every face I fee, 

But ah! the fmiles no more on Me! 


Perchance, when youth’s delicious bloom 
Shall fade unheeded in the tomb, 

Fate may direct a daughter’s eye 

To where my moul’dring reliques lie; 
And, touch’d by facred fympathy, 

That eye may drop a tear for Me! 
Betray’d by love; of hope bereft ; 

No gentle gleam of comfort left ; 

Bow’d by the hand of forrow low ; 

No pitying friend to weep my woe ; 

Save her, who, fpar’d by Heav’n’s decree, 
Shall live to figh, and think on Me! 


Oh! I would wander where no ray 

Breaks though the gloom of doubtful day, 
There would I court the wintry hour, 

The ling’ring dawn, the midnight fhow’r ; 
For cold and comfortlefs fhall be 

Each future fcene—ordain’d for Me!’ 


During 
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During their ftay at Madrid, Elvira was frequently feen by 
Almanza, who retained his love for her. It happened that the 
good Count Vancenza was mortally wounded in refcuing his 
niece from the aflault of a villain. Juft before he expired, ha 
took an affectionate leave of Elvira, and prefented to her a 
key of curious workmanfhip, telling her it was the laft folemn 
gift of here death ftopped his voice, and it was left to time 
to explain this myftery. After the Count’s death, the Mar- 
chionefs, with Carline and Elvira, returned to the caftle; 
which, after the interval of a year, was to pafs over to another 
family. During this interval, while Elvira was lamenting 
her lofs, deploring her dependant ftate, and foftering her 
paflion for Almanza, the Prince, finding his attachment to 
Elvira invincible, determined that falfe pride fhould not 
prevent him from offering her his hand. He accordingly 
vifited the caftle of Vancenza; and after fome embarrafiment, 
arifing from a mifapprehenfion entertained by the Marchionefs 
concerning the object of Elvira’s paffion, he obtained from 
Elvira an acknowlegement of her regard, and the promife of 
her hand. While the Prince returned to Madrid to prepare 
the palace for her reception, the family at Vancenza was buly 
in providing for the nuptials, The picture gallery, which 
was to be one principal fcene of the approaching feftival, was 
cleared of the old pictures, to be fplendidly ornamented for the 
occafion, On removing one of the family portraits, Elvira 
obferved a pannel, in which was a curious lock; and prefent- 
ing the myfterious key, fhe unlocked the door, and found 
within the recefs a cafket, containing a manufcript, from which 
fhe learned, that fhe was the daughter of Madeline Vancenza, 
lifter of the Count, who had been bafely feduced and betray- 
ed by the father of Almanza: thus finding, that the man, 
whom fhe had fo long loved, was her drother, fhe was unable 
to fupport the fhock of this difcovery, and, after a few days, 
expired, 

: A beautiful epifode is introduced, entitled, The Pilgrim’s 
tory. 

al fpecimen of the poetic ftyle of the work, we extract 
the following relation of what pafled when Almanza firft left 
the caftle : 

* Elvira, whofe gentle bofom, for the firft time felt the pang of 
feparation trom a beloved object, unobferved by the reft of the fa- 
mily retired to her chamber, and opening the lattice, with tearful 
eyes and a palpitating heart, followed the cavalcade, until the ob- 
jects leffening to the view, at length diminifhed to a mafs of mo- 
ving atoms, fearcely perceptible; except when the fetting fun 
Caught the polifh of their ihining accoutrements, and reflected a 
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dazzling glance of tranfitory luftre. Elvira remained at the win- 
dow til] the fhades of night hung over the outftretched landicape: 
the laft found of Almanza’s voice was ftill vibrating upon her 
brain, when the evening bell fammoned her to fupper. 

« Carline, whofe vivacity was proof againft every attack upon 
the heart, rallied her friend upon the folemnity of her manner: 
the Count, who knew the human mind, and had traced the pafiions 
through al] its intricate mazes, obferved with filent concern the 

early drop of forrow that hung upon the down-caft eye, fpangling 
its fringed lid with the gem of fenfibility ; he fele that the refined 
foul fhrinks from the coarfe gaze of prying curiofity: he trembled 
to offend, he dreaded to be convinced—he was filent. 

‘ Elvita rofe from the table; fhe caught the eye of Carline, and 
{miled: it was the fmile of felf-reproach, rather than that of an 
unrofed mind. “The.Count, obferving her emberrafiment, retired 
torelt. Elvira, releafed from her perplexing fituation, repaired to 
her chamber: an involuntary fenfation led her to the Jattice; fhe 
opened it, and, recollecting that it was no longer the fweet hcur of 
mye twilight, blufhed at her folly, and began to diveft herfelf of 

er day appare]. She enveloped her fair form in a robe of muflin, 
and, binding an embroidered handkerchief about her head, took 
up her luce and began to fing a melancholy air adapted to the words 
of her favourite Metaftafio. 

‘ She approached the window. The moon was juft rifen above 
the trees of the foreft, tipping their waving heads with filvery 
luftre ; the nightingale echoed harmonious warblings to the tones 
of her inftrument. The cafement opened to a long balcony, that 
overlooked the rampart facing the avenue. All was ferene; the 
tranfparent clouds were born upon the wings of filent winds along 
the yait expanfe. ‘The quivering leaves, reflecting their fhadows 
upon the openings between the trees, pictured to the penfive eye of 
the fair mourner a thoufand fantaftic forms and airy vifions. Her 
fingers forgot their cffice, and her cold hand refted in languid ir- 
activity upon the chords of her lute. The clock proclaimed the 
witching hour of midnight: the folemn found awed her into pro- 
found attention, when, on a fudden, fhe diftinétly heard a kind of 
roftling among the trees, and at the fame moment ‘he perceived the 
figure of a man, wrapped in a white cloak, the front of which was 
ornamented with fhining clafps; his pace was quick, but at times 
hefitating. She was almoft petrified with fear and aftonifhment, 
when the ftranger, advancing as near as the fituation permitced, in 
an empailioned tone thus addrefled her: 

** If thou art not a phantom, formed by the fond imagination 
of love to cheat my eyes with the femblance of Elvira, ch! ftrike 
again the ftrings of heavenly harmony, and, by their magic foftnefs, 
footh a mind diftracted and defpairing.” 

‘ Elvira, terrified by this extraordinary and unexpe&ed falutation, 
haftened from the balcory, without making any anfwer. She pafied 
the night in melancholy reflections; faocy gave to her view all 
the perfections of Almanza; fhe reproached herfe!f for not having 
replied to his empeffioned addrefs, and fiequently opened the 
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cafement, in hopes that he ftill remained beneath the walls of the 
caftle.’ 

There is fomething playful in the conceit of the pearly drop 
of forrow fpangling the fringed lid with the gem of fenfibility. 
The authorefs is too fond of this fort of ornament, and often 
overcharges her language with luxuriant imagery: neverthelefs, 
on the whole, it will not be immoderate panegyric, to fay ot 
this elegant little work, that it is the pleafing production of a 
fertile fancy, and a feeling heart. 

t> We have juff feen a third edition of this work, * cor- 


rected and enlarged.’ E. 





Art. XII. 4 New Tranflation of I/aiah; with Notes Supple- 
mentary to thofe of Dr. Lowth, late Bifhop of London, and 
containing Remarks on many Parts of his Tranflation and Notes. 
By a Layman. Publifhed by the Society for promoting the 
Knowlege of the Scriptures. 8vo. pp. 383. 5s. Boards. Johnfon. 


KVERY one who is at all converfant with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures muft be fenfible, that it is a tafk of great difficulty 
to tranflate them with exactnefs; and that this is particularly 
the cafe with refpect to the prophetic books. The ambiguity 
arifing from the deficiency of vowel-charaéters, and from the 
paucity of words, in the Hebrew tongue; the uncertainty 
which muft neceffarily attend the explanation of words in a 
language which affords fo few opportunities of comparing 
their fignification and ufe in various writers; the frequent oc- 
currence of bold metaphors; and, above all, the obfcurity 
which, from the nature of the fubje@, neceflarily enwraps and 
clouds all prophetic writings ; are circumftances, which make 
it impoffible for any tranflator of thefe books to render them 
in a manner which may not be liable to objection. Univer- 
fafly and juftly as Bifhop Lowth’s Tranflation of Ifaiah is ad- 
mired, it doubtlefs affords occafion for criticifm, and leaves 
room for improvement. 

The prefent tranflator * apprehends that he difcovers, in the 
learned Prelate’s interpretation and notes, ‘ miftakes and de- 
fects very numerous and very important.’ He thinks him par- 
ticularly defective with refpect to the paflages cited in the New 
Teftament from this prophet, feveral of-which, as they ftand in 
the verfion, are effentially different from the citation. — Whether 
thofe interpretations of Dr. Lowth, which this writer thinks de- 
fective or faulty, are fo in reality ; or whether this new verfion 
be more free from defeéts than any preceding ; are points on 
which we fhall not confidently decide. On the one hand, we 
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readily grant that the work before us difcovers confiderable ac. 
quaintance with biblical learning, and contains many valuable 
hints of criticifm. On the other hand, it appears to us, that feveral 
objections made by this tranflator againft the Bifhop’s verfion 
and notes are of little weight ; and that, clofely as he has, on 
the whole, followed Dr. Lowth’s tranflation, he has often de- 
parted from it without fufficient reafon.— After giving the 
Bifhop’s tranflation of the celebrated prophecy, ch. viii. ver. 23, 
to ch. ix. ver. 6, we fhall copy the new tranflator’s verfion of 


the fame paflage, fubjoining his more important notes. 


a | Bp. Lowru’s VERSION. 
Ch, viii. 23. ‘* Bot there fhall not hereafter be darknefs in the land 
which was diltreffed : 
In the former time he debafed 
The land of Zabulon and the land of Naphthali; 
But in the latter time he hath made it glorious: 
Even the way of the fea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of 
the nations. 
Ch. ix. 1. The people, that walked in darknefs, 
Have feen a great light ; 
They that dwelled in the land of the fhadow of death, 
Unto them hath the light fhined. 
2. Thou haft multiplied the nation, thou haft increafed 
their joy; 
They rejoice before thee, as with the joy of harveft; 
As they rejoice, who divide the fpoil. 
3. For the yoke of his brethren, the ftaff laid on his 
fhoulder, 
The rod of his oppreffor haft thou broken, as in the 
day of Midian. 
4. For the greaves of the armed warrior in the conflict, 
And the garment rolled in much blood, 
Shall be for a burning, even fuel for the fire. 
5- For unto us a Child is born; unto us a Son is given; 
And the Government fhall be upon his fhoulder ; 
And his name fhall be called Wonderful, Counfellor, 
The mighty God, the Father of the Everlafting Age, 
the Prince of peace. 
6. Of the increafe of his government and peace there fhall 
be no end; 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom ; 
To fix it, and to eftablith it 
With judgement and with jultice, henceforth and for 
ever : 


The zeal of JEnovau God of Hofts will do this.” 


New TRANSLATION. 
Ch. viii. 23. £ But there is no darknefs in the Jand which was dif- 
trefled : in the former time he debafed the land of Za- 
bulon and the land of Naphthali; butin the latter time 


he hath made them glorious; even the way of the fea, 
along 
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Ch. ix. 1. along the Jordan, Galilee of the nations. ‘The people 
who walked in darknefs have feen a great light; to 
them who dwelled in the land and thadow of death the 
light hath fhined. Thou haft multiplied the nation ; 
thou haft increafed their joy: they rejoice before thee, 
as with the joy of harveft; as they rejoice who divide 
3. the fpoil. For the yoke of their burden, the ftaff laid 
on their fhoulder, the rod of their oppreffor thou haift 
broken, as in the day of Midian; and every weapon 
of the warrior ufed in battle, and the gatment often 
rolled in bleod, are for burning, even fucl for the fire: 
5. for tous a child is born, to us a fon is given, and the 
overnment fhall be upon his fhoulder; and his name 
fhall be called, The meffenger of the great defign 3 
6. The father of the age; The prince of peace. Of the 
increafe of his government and peace there fhall be no 
end ; upon the throne of David, and upon his king- 
dom to fix it, and to eftablifhit, with judgment, and 
with juftice, henceforth and for ever. ‘The zeal of 
Jenovanu, God of Hofts, will do this.’ 


‘ Nores, ver. 5.— The Meflenger of the great defign; The 
Father of the Age; The Prince of Peace.] This part of the verfe 
hath engaged the attention o fmany learned men ; but Bifhop Lowth 
gives no obfervations on it. The original tranflation of the Lxx 
Jeems to have been thus ; Meyaans CxAns ayyinos $ walne Te psArAovTOS 
aswvos 3 acywy eronvnce ‘The fecond and third titles are agreeable to the 
prefent Hebrew, and are confirmed by the Vulgate and many other 
authorities. And although the firft title is omitted in the Vulgate, 
yet it is found in Tertullian de Carne Chriiti, c.14.p.370. ‘* Dic- 
tus eft quidem, faith he, magni confilti angélus; id ett, NuNTius: 
oficii non nature vocabulo. Magnum enim cogitatum patris fu- 
per hominis reftitutione annunciaturus feculé erat.” It is alfo found 
five times in Novatian De regula fidei, c. 18. twice; 21; 28 and 
31. Mr. Jackfon, who publifhed the works of Novatian, obferves 
in his preface, p. 20, that he made ufe of a correc Latin bible, 
and that in general he carefully followed it. ‘* Verba magni con- 
filit angelus,” faith Mr. Jackfon in his note on c. 28, and to the 
fame purpofe in his note on c. 18, ** ommittunt Heb. Syr. Chald. 
Par; fed retinent cum txx, Verf, Arab. et omnes Greeci et Latini 
{criptores.” Jt is probable, that the reading of the copy, from 
which the Lxx tranflated, was thus, aha TINY N29, which 
is not very different frem the prefent reading, yyv 87D WII 
by, many of the letters being the fame, and oihers fimilar to the 
correfpondent letters, The firit letter in the fuppofed reading 9 is 
not very unlike the firft letter of the prefenc reading §; but an- 
ciently thefe letters more nearly refembled one the other. See Dr. 
Kennicott on the ftate of the Hebrew text, i. 89. 137. ii. 213. 
And as they are fimilar in found, as well as in fhape, they might 
on that account be changed, See Cappel. C. S. 247. and Le 
Clerc on Levit. xi. 19. A remarkable example of a word corrupted 
by the change of $ to occurs in Ifaiah Ixv. 4. where the word 
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D5) ought certainly to be D™\25), as it is in fome of the beft 
MSS. and in the firft edition of the Hebrew bible in 1488, and in 
the Complutenfe Polyglot in 1517. See Spencer de Leg. Heb. i. 

8. And as remarkable an example of a word corrupted by the 
change of 5 to ~ occurs in Ifaiah xxxvil. 27. where the word 
—tp9 ought certainly to be FH TYY, as it isin four MSS. and 
in the other copy of this anfwer of God to Hezekiah in 2 Kings 
xix. 26. See bifhop Lowth’s note, and 2 Hallett, p.g4. The 
. prefent copies of the xx manifeftly contain a double verfion of all 

or fome of thefe titles of the Meffiah. See Cappel. Crit. Sac. 246, 
247; Kennicott on the ftate of the Hebrew text, ii. 403 ; Sykes on 
Heb. ii. 5, and the note in the edition of the rxx by Bos. It 
ought not however to be concealed, that Dr. Owen, in his Inquiry 
into the xx verfion, p. 48—51, confiders the reading of the pre- 
fent Hebrew as right, and fuppofeth the Lxx not to have tranflated 
the firft part of the character of the Mefliah, peyaars Curns wyyerocy 
but Bavpasos cxplurcs, Osos soxvpoce ‘This learned writer hath ac- 
cufed the Jews of wilfully corrupting the prophecies in the Old 
Teftament relating to Chrift; and he hath, in my opinion, un- 
anfwerably proved the charge in feveral inftances: but in this, agd 
fome other * inftances, he feems not to have had equal fuccefs. 
«© The Jews, faith he, expunged the original tranflation very early 
out of fome copies, and fubftituted in its place what we now read 
in the Vatican, with a view to extort out of the hands of Chriftians 
one of the principal arguments for the divinity of Chrift. For what_ 
but this could hinder their own interpreters, Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, from rendering the word SW by O.ec, or fome 
equivalent expreflion ; which yet they carefully avoided??? Thefe 
are pofitive aflertions; but they are not fupported by any proof. 
Let us accufe and convict the Jews, when we have fuflicient evidence 
againft them; but let us not make fuch heavy charges on fanciful 
conjectures only. The proper inference, I think, from the verfions 
of the three interpreters here mentioned, from the omiffion of the 
word O:0; in the Alexandrian MS. though it contains not only the 
words fsyaarns Cuans ayytrocs but alfo the words bavuasoc, cupeerce, 
bo XUPOSs eluorasncs LOM WY ELLUINs @alne T3 [AeAAovlog aswvr-y and from the 
other faéts above itated by me, is, that the word by was not ori- 
ginally in the text. ‘* It is evident, faith Dr. Owen, from the 

uotations in the antient fathers, that the Lxx did tranflate them, 
[the words of the prefent Hebrew text,] and probably too, as ap- 
pears from the Vulgate and Syriac verfions. For thefe verfions, 
though made (one of them at leaft, if not both) from the Greek, 
are exacily conformable to the prefent Hebrew, and have no traces of 
the words, jaryarns Guang wyysros xe A.” ‘This obfervation is intirely 
overturned by the flrong evidence {till remaining, that the words 
peyerns Curns wyyedos Were a part of the genuine verfion of the Lxx. 
As to the quotations in the ancient fathers, Dr. Owen in his note 
z, p. 50, fuppofeth “ the copies ufed by them, all of them, to con- 
tain the mixed verfion :”’ but if they all contained a mixed verfion, 





§ *® See my. notes on xlix. 3. Ixvi. 23.’ 
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j.e. two verfions, they are of no authority for determining to 
which of the two verfions the preference ought to be given, Of 
this the reader muft judge on confideration of all the circumftances *. 
It is probable however, that the copies ufed by Tertullian and No- 
vatian contained one verfion only, Magni Con/filii Angelus. And as 
to the verfions here mentioned, on which Dr. Owen fo much re- 
lies, the Vulgate is certainly of little weight againft the rxx and 
the old Latin verfion ; and one Syriac verfion, or at leaft one copy 
of a Syriac verfion, if we may give credit to Bos the learned editor 
of the Lxx, hath words anfwering to usyadrne Suare ayytAoe. His note 
on thefe words begins thus; ‘* Sic Bas, legit, fic Cyril. & Procop. 
& Hier. juxta 1xx, Magni Confilii Nuntius: adducam enim pacem 
fuper principes. Eadem preterea lectio eft in TRANSLAT. SyR, 
itidem in Arab. Que tranflationes expreffe funt de Gracis, ET 
ROMA HABENTUR,” Thefe words of Ifaiah, ‘* the Meffenger of 
the great defign,” are equivalent to thofe of Malachi, iii. 1, ‘* the 
Meflenger of the covenant.” Our Saviour was, as St. Paul in 
Heb. iii. 1. obferves, ** the Apoftle of our profeffion ;” that is, he 
was a meflenger from God toman. ‘ Ye received me, faith the 
fame apoftle Paul in Gal. iv. 14, as a meffenger of God, even as 
Chrift Jefus.” See Dr. Clarke’s Scrip. Do&. No. 181.916, and 
his letter at the end of the Modeft Plea, &c. p. 283. edit. 1719. 
Thus the verfion of the Lxx is fupported by fimilar exprefiions in 
other parts of the bible ; whereas fome material objeCtions may be 
made againit the propriety cf the prefent reading of the Hebrew. 
The word xd being an adjective cannot properly ftand alone: 
and as it is placed before the word Py 5%, it cannot, according to 
the rules of the Hebrew grammar, be joined in conftruction with it; 
though thefe words have been often fo connected, and particularly 
by bifhop Coverdale, whofe verfion printed in 1550 is, ‘* The won- 
derous gever of counfayl.”” In Ifaiah, liii. 11. the Hebrew text 
hath the words | pay: which in the Englifh bible are ren- 
dered my righteous fervant: but the word DI"TY, righteous, is omit- 
ted in three MSS. ; and, in bifhop Lowth’s opinion, rightly. ** It 
makes, faith he, a folecifm in this place: for, according to the 
conitant ufage of the Hebrew language, the adjective in a phrafe of 
this kind, ought to follow the fubitantive, and, yy seqy in 
Hebrew would be as abfurd as * thal! my ferwant righteous jultity’ in 
Englifh.” And as to the words 449) 4 Sy, which are tranflaied by 
bifhop Lowth, as they were before in. the Englith bible, she mighty 
God, can they be ufed concerning any other being than Almighty 
God? Concerning him they are ufed in Ifaiah, x. 21, where they 
are rendered in the English bible, the mighty God; and by bifhop 
Lowth, God the mighty. The ixx have there rendered them ©). oy 
soxvovrxz. In Jer. xxxil. 18, the words are again very emphatically 





* * Eufebius on Ifaiah hath a double verfion agreeing nearly with 
the Vatican Lxx: but on the Pfalms p. 492 he faith, by tw Bows 
AsAcxlasy 
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this he exprefsly gives not only as the genuine verfion of the LXX, 
but alfo as the true interpretation of the prophet’s words,’ 
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ufed concerning Almighty God. They there ftand thus, 93) 3} 
hha Bin San, and io the Englith bible are tranflated, ‘* the Great, 
the Mient: God; and by Dr. Blayney, ‘* the Greateft, the 
Micvhuelt God.” ‘This learned man in his note obferves, ‘* That 
-~ is emphatic before the three words, and that we might render 
thus, Lhe God, the Greateft, the Mightiett.’? The verfion of the 
Lxx, according to the Roman edition, IS, 0 Qzog 0 peyacy 0 boKLD6 5 
and according to the Alexandrian MS. and the Aldine and Com- 
plurenie editions, ¢ O.oc o peyas mas ioyuzoce This latter feems to be 
the true reading of the Lyx, and eleven Hebrew MSS. have the con. 
junction 4 prefixed to)99. If the words \49 bw were origi. 
nally io the ninth chapter of Haiah, and ought to be underftood 
concerning the Mefih, and alfo be rightly rendered she Mighty 
God, is it not aflonifhing, that both ancient and modern Jews, as 
the truth is, fhould have expeéted only a man for their Meffiah ? 
See Dr Prieftley’s admirable Letters to Dr. Horfley, part. i. let. 
tr xi. and his moft excellent Hittory of early Opinions concerning 

efus Chrift, iii. 7. &c. 1 may add in farther confirmation of the 
propoled reading, mabbiah risvV ah war that the words by yyy 
are omitied in one valuable Hebrew MS. No. 30, of which Dr. 
Kennicort faith, ‘* Plurimas variationes habet pra ttabilis hic codex, 
et {criptus videtur circa annum 1200;” and that the Chaldee para- 

hraft appears not to have found the word YD1: but yy, which 
® hath retained. His paraphrafe is, ‘‘ Et vocabitur nomen ejus a 
Facie Admirabilis Consitius, [Yy n155%,} Deus, vir perma- 
nens in 4Eternum, Chriftus, cojus pax multplicabitur fuper nos in 
diebus ejus.” The Mefenger of the great Defign means the meflenger 
of God to men for making known to them his great and gracious 
intentions for their reformation and falvation. ‘That the word Cery 
here {| Acts, ii 23.] tranflated, coun/el, fignifies a defign, purpofe, or 
refoluticn, we learn from the ufe of the fame word, Heb. vi. 17, 
where God is faid to be willing, or refolved to fhew the immuta- 
bility of his purpofe and defign of making Chrift a prieft for ever 
after the order of Melchifedek.” 2 Halle:t, 287. 

‘ As to the fecond title of the Mefiah "yp 958, though it is 
tranflated by the 1xx and Vulgate, she Father of the future Age, 
yet I have tranflated it, the Father of the Age, which is the exact 
meaning of the words, and is agreeable to Theodotion and Sym- 
machus, and alfo Clemens Alexandrinus, who in Peedag. i. 5. fub 
Finem bath gare cesuveos by miltake for gatne awvoc, the verfion of 
Theodotion and Symmachus. See Bos; and Dr. Clarke’s Scrip. 
Dott. Prop. |. in the notes. ‘The words are to be confidered as 
uttered by the Prophet on the birth of the Meffiah. 

‘ 6. Of the increafe of his government, &c.—— ]° The words 
recorded in Luke, i. 32, 33. allude to this paflage in [faiah. ‘* He 
{ Jefus] fhall be great, and thall be called the Son of the Higheft, 
and the Lord God fhal! give to him the throne of his father David. 
And he fhall reign over the houfe of Jacob for ever; and of his 
kingdom there fall be no end.” 


Referring the reader to the fubfequent article for an ela- 
borate examination of the grounds on which this tranflator’s 
explanation 
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explanation of the prophecy refts, we hall only remark, in ge- 
neral, that he appears to us to have taken freedoms with the 
text, which may not be altogether juftifiable, on the principles 


of found criticifm. E : 





Art. XIII. Short Remarks on a New Tranflation of Laiah, by a 
~ Layman; in a Letter to the Author. By John Sturges, LL. D. 
Chancellor of the Diocefe of Winchefter, and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majefty. Svo. pp. 37. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 
§ Re tranflator of Ifaiah, whofe work is the fubject of the 
preceding article, has here met with a very able opponent. 

In vindication of Bifhop Lowth’s method of tranflaung the pal- 
fages of the Prophet cited in the New Teftament, he rema:ks, that 
the Bifhop, ¢ inftead of thinking it the province of a tranflator to 
make the text before him conform at all events to the citations boia 
in words and meaning, he probably judged it proper to go on 
tranflating in one uniform tenor, following the fente and connec- 
tion of his author, calling in the aids ot criucifm to rencer paflages 
more perfpicuous, more confiftent with the context, and where it 
might be more reconcileable with thefe citztons; but not to force 
fuch reconciliation by ufing violence, cicsher in departing from the 
obvious fenfe of the original, or in exceeding the bounds of fober 
criticifm in altering the text.’ 

He adds, that it was not his immediate province, as a tran(- 
lator of Ifaiah, to refolve the difficulties attending thefe cita- 
tions; and he candidly confeffes, that, after all the labours of 
commentators and philologifts, it has not hitherto becn found 
practicable to reconcile thefe citations with the Hebrew {crip- 
tures, in the ftrict manner which this tranflator requires. 

In reply to the charge, that the Greek verfion of ifaiah is 
too much undervalued by Bifhop Lowth, Dr. Sturves quotes 
the Bifhop’s own words, in which he admits, “that this verfion 
is of the firft authority, and of the greateft ufe in correcting 
the Hebrew text, as being the moft ancient of all;’’ and al- 
lows, that, ‘ although it unfortunately happens, that b:rdly 
any book in the Old Teftament is fo ill rendered as this of 
Ifaiah, and the verfion of it is come down to us in bad condi- 
tion, yet, with all thefe difadvantages, and all its faults, it is 
of more ufe in correcting the Hebrew text of this prophet 
than any other whatfoever.”” This, in the judgment of Dr, 
Sturges, is the value to which the Septuagint is itricily er- 
titled, not as a tranflation exprefling throughout the fenie and 
fpirit of the original, but as an inftrument of criticifm to correé 
the Hebrew text in concurrence with the re{t of the old ver- 
ions. Dr. Sturges differs from the tranflator on the propriety 


of arranging a tranflation of Ifaiah in lines, as poctry. 
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Thefe general obfervations are followed by a diftin& exami 
nation of the tranflation and notes in the following paflages, 
ch. vil. v. 10-—17. ch. ix. v. 6,7. ch. lil. v.13. ch. hit. ve 
12. Of thefe learned ftrictures, we fhall felect the fecond. 


‘ In your tranflation of the 5th and 6th verfes of the ixth chap- 
ter, which are underftood by you (as | fuppofe by all interpreters) 
as defcriptive of . Meffiah, the ftriking circumftance is, your alte- 
ration of 3159 bs yy) x55, Wonderful, Counfellor, Mighty 
God, into * al wy TN9D, = Meffenger of the great defign. 
Now to juttify the setae ot the text ina paflage of great im- 
portance, the ftrongett critical reafons feem requifite. In common 
cafes, we eafily admit the authority of verfions, or probability arif- 
ing from the fimilitude of le:ters and: the genius of the langoape, 
for any alteration, which either makes the grammatical confirv&ion 
more regular, or the fenfe more clear and confiftent with the context. 
But in others, where much may be fuppofed to depend on fingle words 
or expreffions, by which important religious opinions may "be affec- 
ted, fuch alterations furely ought to be admitted with great caution, 
and the reafons, by which they come recommended, weighed with 
{crupulous attention. 

‘ Jn the firft place then, the fimilarity of the letters in the two 
readings is by no means fuch, as to create a high degree of probabi- 
lity in favour of that which you propofe. ‘The letters of the two 
firft words in each may be molt of them the fame or fimilar; but 
thofe of the third and fourth words of the text, and of the third of 
the alteration, lave no more refemblance than any others taken at 
random. 

‘ In the next, the phrafe yy x59, Mefenger of the coun/el or de- 
fign, occurs no where neouahine’ the Bible; the words IND and 
rivy are never joined together. Neither is awalee great, ever 
joined with YY coun/el*. This forms a {trong prefumption again tt 
their being /o joined in the reading, which you would fubititute for 
the prefent. 

‘ It remains to be confidered, whether the authority of the OLD 
Verfions be fuch, as to juttify your alteration of fo important a 
paflage. 

‘ Now, the words in queftion, ON yyy sop mow aN 

"TY 9SN “933. tranilated in our Bible, Wonderful, Coun/fellor, 
the Everlafiing Father, the Prince of Peace; and by Bifhop Lowth, 
Wonderful, Counfellor, the Mighty God, the Father of the Ewverlafting 
Age, the Prince of Peace; are rendered by the Old Interpreters as 
foilows : 

‘1 txx. Vat. LEY AATS sans afyeros Pad) Yup erpnyny ems THs aes cil Xas 
Uyieiay av! Oe 

‘itxx. Alex. Ald. Comp. PEyarne Burns aly: AGC Savmaccs cunerAns 

sng (the word Seog is wanting in the Alexandrian) icyuzos educverns 
A iMay eronyns malne TY psrroilos aswvog as fy Y2hs f. 

° coe Tapuds Ec: T [405 Cursulsxes 17 KY605 Ouvatos malne Aiwyes HeNay 
Bipvync ¢ 





‘ * See Buaturf’s Concordance.’ 


‘Aquila, 
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6 Aquila, Savuasos ovoeros soyrupos dvvalos malnp éTs AEN WY EIPUING » és fe 
ad Theodotion, Savmasos cUMeeAsLaY wy ATA) durasns walnp bwrOs Oyu 


HONING s Se, —_ — ° . ., 
‘ Vulg. Admirabilis Confiliarius Deus fortis Pater fu:uri feculi 


Princeps pacis. > 
¢ Chald *. Admirabilis confilii Deus Vir permanens in xternum' 


Chriftus cujus pax multiplicabitur, &c. 
‘ Syr. Admiratio et Confiliarius Deus feculorum fortiffimus 


Princeps pacis. , —_ ; 

« Arab, Angelus confilii magni Confiliarius admirabilis Deus for- 
tis Dominus pacis Pater futuri feculi nam allaturus fum pacem, &c. 

¢ Of the four words which you would alter, the firft, xbn, is 
confirmed by txx. Alex. Ald. Comp. by Symm. Aq. and Theod. 
by the Vul. Chald. Syr. and Arab. The rxx Vat. is the only 
verfion that difowns.it. The fecond, Yy\*, is acknowledged alfo 
by all, except the xxx Vat. and the Chaldee, which read YY; 
and that independently of the addition in the Greek verfions of 
[MEY LANG Berns alyeroee, 

‘ The third, 5gg, appears in the 1xx Ald. Comp.; and Theo- 
doret obferves, that Aquila malicioufly (relo anxoynoavles ob wes Tov 
Axvaa:) tranflated a yeSCwr, which he found in the Hebrew, ioxupos 
duvdlog t. It is alfo in Vulg. Chal. Syr. and Arab. but omitted in 
Lxx Vat. and Alex. Sym. Aq. and Theod. 

‘ The fourth, 333.5, 1s fupported by all but the txx Vat. 

‘ Now, what conclufion can poflibly be drawn from the com- 
parifon of thefe verfions; but that the words in queftion certainly 
ftood in the text? If it were to be altered on the authority of ver- 
fions, it fhould feem, that the additional words of the Greek In- 
terpreters fhould be admitted, rather than any of the prefent: 
changed. But this mode of alteration: you would perhaps not ap- 

rove. 

‘ You think, moreover, that there is a grammatical objection to 
x55 ; as an adjective it cannot ftand alone; if it agrees with vVy> 
it cannot precede it. The fame word almoft occurs very much in 
the fame way in Judges, chap. xiii.18. ‘* Why afkeft thou after 
my name, feeing it is wD, Wonderful.’? What, however, pre- 
vents a noun being underftood in Hebrew more than in other lan- 
guages? Why may not ¥95 mean Wonderful Perfon? How came 
you yourfelf to tranflate chap. xlvii. ver. 1. ** Thou (O daughter 
of the Chaldeans) fhalt no longer be called pR493°5 FD, the ten- 
der and the delicate?” Or, if the adjeétive ftill makes a difficulty 
with you, which it did not make with moft of the Old Interoreters, 
x55 occurs very often asa:noun, (the Syriac and Symmachus take 
it as fuch,) and the fame meaning would refult from it. 

* You afk, ‘* Whether 4}994 Sy can be ufed concerning any 
other Being than the Almighty Gop?’ In a paffage, which you 
allow to be defcriptive of the Meffiah, it feems to me, that we 





* * I cite the Chald. Syr. and Arab. in the Latin tranflations of 
the Polyglott, for want of knowlege in the original languages.’ - 
" ¥ See xx Bos,’ ' 
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cannot reafon a priori what fhould be the terms of that defcription. 
The words of the infpired Writers are the only data we have to 
reafon upon in this inftance; to fay that different words would de- 
fcribe him more properly, feems to me inverting the juft order of 
reafoning ; it is afluming a previous knowlege of the character of 
the Meffiah, and then making the words of the facred Writer com- 
ply with that affumption. 

* You fay, ‘ If the words 4493 4s were originally in this pro- 
phecy of Ifaiah, and ovght to be underftood concerning the Mef- 
fiah, is it not aflonifhing, that both ancient and modern Jews, as 
the truth is, fhould have expected only a Man for their Mefliah ? 
And yet, Sir, it appears, that when their own Chaldee Paraphraft 
exprefies the fenfe of the paflage by admirabilis confilii Deus, Vir 
permanens in aternum, Chriflus—he read 9X in his copy, and ren- 
dered it, as we do, Gop; that he read alio \45)} or 3, which 
he feparated from 5sy, and rendered Man; and that he directly 
applied thefe expreffions to the Meffiah by name *. 

* I confefs, Sir, the alteration you have propofed of this very 
remarkable paflage appears to me by no means juftifiable; to make 
it fo, it fhould have been fupported by the higheft authorities that 
criticifm could produce. That this is not the cafe, I think I have 
Clearly proved; but that, on the contrary, thefe authorities pre- 
ponderate decifively on the other fide. And with refpeét to a paf- 
fage thus altered, what would be the fentiments and Janguage of us 
Chriftian writers, if, in difputing with a Jew on the application of 
fuch a prophecy to the Mefliah, he were to fay, that the paflage, as 
it now ftood, might indeed appear fo applicable; but that on the 
authority of one or two verfions, in oppofition however to feveral 
others, more in number and of equal weight, it fhould be altered 
in fach a manner, and then it could not be fo applied? What, I 
fay, would be our fentiments and language on fuch a cafe? Would 
not much be faid, and with jaftice, of the Jew’s corrupting the text 
of the Old Teftament, for the purpofe of evading the proofs of Chri- 
ftianity contained in it + ; and of the unreafonablenefs of a difputant 
prefuming to argue froin a text of his own creating?’ 


Dr. Sturges, in conclufion, infers, from the pains which 
the tranflator has taken to explain feveral paflages in the pro- 
phet agreeably to his own fyftem, that early prejudices and un- 
due attachments do not belong exclufively to the divines of the 
eftablifhed church. 


‘Itas,’? adds he, * an eflential qualification, Sir, of a Tranf- 


‘lator of any part of the Holy Scriptures to be attached to no f{yf- 


tem; to render the text before him as he finds it, except there be 
reafon to fuppofe that text to be corrupt, and capable of being 
amended or reftored by the aid of juft and fober criticifm. But it 
1s betraying his truft to turn afide from the direct path into any fa- 





‘ * The Chaldee words are thefe, ambos risy w5p0 

smwo wndy> mn ga : 
‘ + See your Notes, p. 208.” 
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yourite traét; or to call in the aid of criticifm, when it is not want- 
ed and ought not to be applied, to lend an indirect fupport to any 
preconceived opinions of his own,, E 





Art. XIV. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Sturges, Author of Short Re- 
marks on a New Tranflation of Ifaizh: by a Layman; with 
Notes Supplementary to thofe of Dr. Lowth, late B:fhop of Lon- 
don, and containing Remarks on many Parts of his Tranf/-tion 
and Notes. By Michael Dodfon, Efg. Author of the New 
Tranflation and Notes. 8vo. pp.25. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


Nw this judicious and candid reply to Dr. Sturges, Mr. Dod- 

fon juflifies the freedom with which be cenfured the mif- 
takes and defe&ts in Bifhop Lowth’s tranflation of Ifaiah, by 
appealing to his own commentary to fhew that they are both 
numerous and important. He acknowleges, that a tranflator 
of the prophecies of the Old Teftament cught not to make the 
text before him conform at all events to the citations in the 
New: but he thinks the Bifhop blameable, on many occations, 
in not calling in thofe aids of criticifm, which were within his 
reach, and which, in the moft fatisfactory manner, would have 
rendered many paflages more perfpicuous, more confiftent with 
the context, and more reconcilcable with the citations. He 
vindicates his alteration of the Hebrew text, which, in his 
commentary, he had propofed in order to reconcile the citations 
of the New Teftament with the original; and alfo defends 
feveral parts of his tranflation to which Dr. Sturges had ob- 


jected. We fhall not undertake to decide the points in queftion 


between Dr. Sturges and Mr. Dodfon, but conclude with ex- 
preffing an earneft wifh, that all controverfial writers would 
treat each other with the candour which we remark in this cor- 
refpondence. The letters on both fides are, as Mr. Dodfon 
defcribes that of his opponent, worthy of the gentleman, the 
{cholar, and the Chriftian. E. 





Art. XV. Advice to the Privileged Orders in the feveral States 
of Europe, refulting from the Neceflity and Propriety of a General 


Revolution in the Principle of Government. By Joel Barlowg, > 


Parti. S8vo, pp.154- 38 fewed. Johnfon, 1792. 


Mase advice of this adventurous author is comprifed under 
the following heads: The Feudal Syftem; the Church; 

the Military; the Adminiftration of Juftice; Revenue and 
Expenditure; the Means of Subfiftence; Literature, Sciences, 
and Arts; Warand Peace. The firft four articles are here 
treated; the remainder are to be the fubjects of a fecond 
part : 
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part: which, we are informed, by an advertifement, will be 
fpeedily publifhed. 

The zapenzia, or full freedom of fpeech, which the Greek 
orators were contented to folicit from the indulgence of their 
audience, was never demanded, afferted, and practifed, in fo 
unlimited a degrce, as by the writers of the prefent age; and. 
by none, no,—-not by Mr. Paine himfelf,—-has this liberty 
been carried farther, more boldly claimed, nor more fully 
exemplified, than by the author of the prefent pamphlet. 

Friendly as we have uniformly declared ourfelves to the free 
difcuffion of every opinion, whether fpeculative or practical, we 
are not difpofed to defend harfh and offenfive expreflions ; which 
cannot be juftified: although, in the prefent cafe, their im- 
propriety may, in fome meafure, be palliated, by confidering 
that the applaufe fo lavifhly beftowed by one party on the in- 
decent fcurrility of a writer, who, afpiring to be their champion, 
is likely to become their martyr, mutt naturally excite the 
emulation, and provoke the refentment, of his adverfaries ; 
efpecially of thofe who feel themfelves fully his mateh in 
imagery, and far his fuperiors in argument. ‘To his lofty, but 
incomprehenfible and wild panegyric of privileged orders, we 
may oppofe the perfpicuity of the following paflage: 

“ The tyrannies of the world, whatever be the appellation of 
the government under which they are exercifed, are all ariftocrati- 
cal tyrannies. An ordinance to pluoder and murder, whether it 
fulninate from the Vatican, or fteal filently forth from the Harem; 
whether it come clothed in the certain /cience of a Bed of Jultice, or 
in the legal folemnities of a bench of lawyers; whether it be pur- 
chafed by the carefles of a woman, or the treafures of a nation,— 
never confines its effects to the benefit of a fingle individual; it goes 
to enrich the whole combination of confpirators, whofe bufi- 
nefs it is to dupe and to govern the nation. It carries its own 
bribery with itfelf through all its progrefs and connedions,—in its 
Origination, in its enaction, in its vindication, in its execution; it 
is a fertilizing ftream, that waters and vivifies its happy plants in 
the numerous channels of its communication. Minifters and fecre- 
taries, commanders of armies, contraétors, collecters and tide- 
waiters, intendants, judges and lawyers,—whoever is permitted to. 
drink of the falutary ftream,—are all intereited in removing the 
collructions and in praifing the fountain from whence it flows.’ 

So much for eloquence; now for argument, to prove the 
benefits of political equality: 

© Power, habitually in the hands of a whole community, lofes 
al! the ordinary affociated ideas of power. ‘The exercife of power 
is a relative term; it fuppofes an oppofition,—fomething to operate 
upon. We perceive no exeruon of power in the motion of the 
planetary fyflem, but a very flrong one in the movement of a whirl- 
wind; it ts becaufe we fee cbitru®@ions to the latter, but none tw» 
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the former. Where the government is ast in the hands of the 
people, there you find oppofition, you perceive two contending in- 
tereils, and get an idea ot the exercife of power; and whether this 

ower be in the hands of the government or of the people, or 
whether it change from fide to fide, it is always to be dreaded. 
But the word people in America has a different meaning from what 
it has in Europe. {[t there means the whole community, and com- 

rehends every human creature; here it means fomething elfe, 
more difficult to define. 

‘ Another confequénce of the habituai idea of equality, is the 
facility of changing the firuGure of their government whenever and as 
often as the fociety fhall think there is any thing in it to amend. 
As Mr. Burke has written no ‘* reflections on the revolution” in 
America, the peopie there have never yet been told that they had 
no right ** to frame a government for themfelves;” they have 
therefore done much of this bufinefs, without ever affixing to it the 
idea of ** facrilege” or ‘* ufurpation,” or any other term of rant 
to be feund in that gentleman’s vocabulary. 

‘ Within a few years, the fifteen {tates have not only framed each 
its own ftate-conftitution, and two fucceflive federal conititutions ; 
but fince the fettlement of the prefent general government in the 
year 1789, three of the ftates, Pennfylvania, South-Carolina, and 
Georgia, have totally new-modelled their own. And all this is 
done without the leait confufion; the operation being {carcely known 
beyond the limits of the ftate where it is performed. Thus they 
are in the habit of ‘* choofing their own governors,” of ** ca/beering 
them for mifcondu,”? of ** framing a government for themfelves,” 
and all thofe abominable things, the mere naming of which, in 
Mr. Borke’s opinion, has polluted the pulpit in the Old Jewry. 

© But it is faid, ‘Thefe things will do very well for America, where 
the people are jefs numerous, lefs indigent, and better inftructed ; 
but they will not apply to Europe. ‘This objection deferves a re- 
ply, not becaufe it is folid, but becaufe it is fafhionable. It may 
be anfwered, that fome parts of Spain, much of Poland, and almoft 
the whole of Ruffia, are lefs peopled than the fett!ed country in the 
United States; that poverty and ignorance are efeds of flavery 
rather than its caufes; but the beit aniwer to be given, is the 
example of France. ‘To the event of that revolution I will truft 
the argument. Let the people have time to become thoroughly 
and foberly grounded in the doétrine of equality, and there is no 
danger of oppreffion either from government or from anarchy. 
Very little initru€tion is neceffary to teach a man his rights; and 
there is no perfon of common intellects in the moft ignorant corner 
of Europe, but receives leffons enough, if they were of the proper 
kind. For writing and reading are not indifpenfable to the ubje& ; 
it is thinking right which makes them act right. Every child is 
taughe to repeat about fifty Latin prayers, which fet up the Pope, 
the Bifhop, and the King, as the trinity of his adoration; he is 
taught that the powers that be are ordained of God, and therefore the 
foldier quartered in the parifh has aright to cut his throat. Half 
this inftruction, upon oppofite principles, would go a great way ; in 
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that cafe Nature would be affifted, while here the is counteracted. 
Engrave it on the heart of a man, that all men are equal in rights, 
and that the government is their own, and then perfuade him to fell 
his crucifix and buy a mufquet,—and you have made him a good 
citizen.’ 

In treating of the church, the author ufes many curious 
arguments to prove, that the church has nothing to do with 
religion; and that any degree of fecure and rational liberty is 
altogether incompatible with the exiftence of any kind of 
CHURCH. 

His ftrictures on the army and the law, in what he calls 
Old Governments, cannot fail to excite many ferious reflections: 
but of thefe, and of the remaining articles examined in this 
extraordinary work, we fhall poftpone our account till the 
fecond part appears. 

We have been told that the author of the prefent pamphlet 
is an American; a circumftance which, indeed, might be 
fufpected from the internal evidence of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with, and extreme partiality for, the American plans of 
government. This being the cafe, it may appear, to many of 
our readers, very unfeemly at leaft, and indecent, for gentle- 
men on the other fide of the Atlantic, who have withdrawn 
themfelves from the authority of the parent ftate, to interfere 
at all in the affairs of our government, to expofe its alleged 
defects, and to arraign its adminiftration:—but here, thefe 
writers will urge the example of Mr. Burke, who, furely, 
(they will obferve,) ‘* had no better title to treat, in fo hoftile a 
manner as he has done, the eftablifhed government and actual 
governors of France, than they have, to fpeak as they do, of 
the affairs of England.” They may farther allege, in their 
excufe, that * their ftriCtures are not like Ais, direct and per- 
fonal; and that their remarks on the political inftitutions of 
England, are incidental, and made, folely, with a view to 
illuftrate and vindicate general principles: that, thinking 
themfelves poflefled of egual liberty, they are ambitious to dif- 
fufe fo great a bleffing over every part of the world; and to 
demonftrate that equal liberty never can prevail under the 
perfecution of tefts, which exclude the confcientious from 
Office, and under the law’s expenfivenefs and delay, which 
exclude the poor from juftice.” Such may be, fuch have 
been, their excufes: but as to us, ENGLISHMEN, who know 
the conftitution, and ourfelves, we know the former to be 
{trong enough, and found enough, to bear the requifite and 
fkilful probing of its wounds ; and we feel ourfelves fufficiently 
liberal to pay a proper, fair, and manly attention to the re- 
marks of others, from whatever quarter they may proceed. 


Gil..s. *** 
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Ant. XVI. Rights of Man, Part the Second. Combining Prin- 
"ciple and Praétice. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to Congrefs in the American War, and Author of the 
Work entitled Common Senfe ; and the firft Part of the Rights 


of Man. Svo. pp.178. 38. Jordan. 1792. 


ap this child of freedom, or, as fome will call it, child of 
H faction, appeared before the public without name, title, or 
certificate of its birth, it would have been no difficult tafk to 
difcover its origin. The refemblance, which it bears to its 
brother *, is too ftriking to leave any doubt of the family to 
which it belongs. We every where trace the fame features, 
and the fame charaéteriftic manners ; the fame ftrong, but hard 
and coarfe lineaments; the fame bold and daring front; the 
fame awkward and defultory gait; and the fame whimfical and 
burlefque attitudes. 

To attempt a methodical defcription of the contents of this 
mo(t immethodical pamphlet, would indeed be operam et cleum 
perdere. We can compare it to nothing but political table talk. 
The author, however, feems to think it has fomething more 
of regularity, and therefore divides it into chapters; the titles 
of which we will tranfcribe, though we think any one title 
is fully as deferiptive of any other chapter as of its own. 

Introduftion—chap. 1. of Society and Civilization—chap. 2. 
of the Origin of the prefent Old henna of the 
New and Old Syftems of Government—chap. 4. of Conftitu- 
tions—chap. 5. Ways and Means of forming the political Con- 
ftitution of Europe, interfperfed with mifcellaneous Obferva- 
tions. Appendix. 

Mr. Paine feems to think he has totally difcomfited Mr. 
Burke; and he exults not a little in his victory. Expeéting 
that the right hon. gentleman would fulfil the promife made in 
his ** Reflections,” of comparing, at a future opportunity, the 
Englifh and French conftitutions, Mr. Paine held himfelf in 
referve for the comparifon: but as Mr. Burke has publifhed 
two works fince without this comparifon, it is plain, fays the 
prefent author, that the parallel would not have been in his own 
favour ; otherwife, he would not have omitted it. 

‘ in his laft work, ‘* His appeal from the new to the old Whigs,” 
he has quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man, and having 
given himfelf the trouble of doing this, fays, ** be fhall not attempt 
in the {malleft degree to refute them,” meaning the principles therein 
contained, Iam enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that 


he would if he could. But inftead of contefting them, he imme- 
diately after confoles himfelf with faying, that ** he bas done his 
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* For our account of the firft part of the Rights of Man, fee 
Rev. vol. v. p. 81. Meow Series. 
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part.”—He has not done his part. He has not performed his pro. 
mife of a comparifon of conftitutions. He ftarted the controverfy, 
he gave the challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a cafe in 
point with his own opinion, that, ‘‘ the age of chivalry is gone!” 

The Old Whigs, to whom Mr. Burke has appealed, Mr. P, 
calls * a fet of childifh thinkers and half-way politicians born in 
the laft century ;’ and he confiders the right hon. gentleman’s 
own fame as already crufted over with the ruft of antiquity ; 
telling him, that he is ‘ out of date like the man in armour,’ 
and dropping faft into contempt and oblivion. 

¢ As to Mr. Burke, he is a ftickler for monarchy, not altogether 
as a penfioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a political man. 
He has taken up a contemptible opinion of mankind, who, in their 
turn, are taking up the fame of him. He confiders them as a herd 
of beings that muft be governed by fraud, effigy and fhew; and an 
idol would be as good a figure of monarchy with him, as a man.’ 

Some perfons, perhaps, may be inclined to think that it is 
not altogether good policy, in one who feems to be defirous of 
impreffing his readers with fuch a high opinion of his own 
prowefs, thus to depreciate his antagonift: but fuch are to be 
informed that Mr. Paine confiders himfelf as having not only 
triumphed over a poor infignificant individual, but as having 
outdone Hercules, by vanquifhing two hydras, inftead of one. 
© Monarchy and ariltocracy he verily believes cannot furvive 
feven years longer in any of the enlightened countries in Eu- 
rope.” This, Mr. Paine tells us at the outfet of his fecond at- 
tack : but, as he approaches the clofe of the combat, his faith 
gtows ftronger, and he fees the funeral obfequies of thefe mon- 
fters juft ready to begin. ‘¢ The farce of monarchy and ari- 
ftocracy, in all countries, is following that of chivalry, and 
Mr. Burke is dreffing for the funeral. Let it then pafs quietly 
to the tomb of all other follies, and the mourners be com- 
forted.’ 

After performing fo much, a man may be allowed to talk a 
little of his atchievements. Accordingly, Mr. Paine folaces 
his labours with the contemplation of his own confequence. 
‘I poffefs,’ fays he, ‘ more of what is called confequence in the 
world, than any one in Mr. Burke’s catalogue of Ariftocrats.’ 
He adds: 

« With all the inconvenience of early life againft me, Iam proud 
to fay, that with a perfeverance undifmayed by difficulties, a difin- 
tereftednefs that compelled refpe&t, I have not on!y contributed to 
raife a new empire in the world, founded on a new fyftem of go- 
vernment, but [ have arrived at an eminence in political literature, 
the mott difficult of all lines to fucceed and excel in, which arifto- 
cracy, with all its aids, has not been able to reach or to rival,’ 


Then he tells us that 
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© By the time he had refigned his office in confequence of a mif- 
underftanding between him and congrefs, he had fo completely 
gained the ear and confidence of America, and his own independ - 
ance was become fo vifible as to give him a range * in political 
writing beyond perhaps what any man ever poflefled in any country 5 
and what is more extraordinary, he held it undiminifhed to the end 
of the war, and enjoys it in the fame manner to the prefent mo- 
ment’ 

Here fome cynical ariftocrate may perhaps exclaim, ‘¢ Pif- 
tol’s cock is up:” but let fuch an one remember what is due 
to confiftency, and to ‘ the right-angled character of man.’ 
Would he have a man, who was firft educated under an * he- 
roical fchoolmafter, then ferved an apprenticefhip to Hife, and 
afterward entered on board the Terrible, Capt. Death,’ talk 
like ‘ a childifh thinker, or a half-way politician of the laft 
century ?” 

Let us, however, leave men, and difcourfe about things ; 
let us ceafe to follow Mr. Paine, when he talks of Mr, Burke 
and of himfelf ; and let us attend to him when, ¢ fortified with 
that proud integrity that difdains to triumph or to yield, he 
advocates the Rights of Man.’ 

Here we often liften to him with pleafure, becaufe he often 
fpeaks much to the purpofe: not indeed when he attempts to 
argue {cientifically or profoundly ; for then, as we remarked in 
our account of the firft part of the Rights of Man, he is al- 
ways fuperficial: but when he expofes prejudice, either in 
practice or opinion, and fhews its abfurdity by fome new and 
unexpected refemblance or comparifon, or by fome uncommon 
and forcible defcription ;—and at this, Mr. Paine generally 
aims. His practice of writing feems to be formed on a maxim 
or rule laid down in page 119 of the prefent performance, and 
which may be confidered as his theory. ‘* A fingle expreffion,’ 
fays he, * boldly conceived and uttered, will fometimes put a 
whole company into their proper feelings ; and whole nations 
are acted upon in the fame manner.’ His object, like that of 
Mr. Bayes, is to elevate and furprize ; and though, at times, 
his endeavour ends in nothing better than a poor conceit, or in 
a play on words ; yet at other times he is very fuccefsful :—but 
we will no longer with-hold from the reader fome fpecimens of 





* Mr. Paine eftimates the fale of the firft part of the Rights of 
Man, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to have amounted to not 
lefs than between forty and fifty thoufand copies; and of ‘ the 
pamphlet, Common Senje,’ he fays: ‘ ‘The fuccefs it met with was 
beyond any thing fince the invention of printing. { gave the copy 
right up to every ftate in the union, and the demand ran to not leis 
than one hundred thoufand copies.’ . 
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the mode in which Mr. Paine, in this fecond part, © advocate; 
the Rights of Man.’ 


‘ If we look back to the riots and tumults, which at various times 
have happened in England, we fhal! find, that they did not pro- 
ceed from the want of a government, but that government was itfelf 
the venerating caufe; initead of coafolidating fociety it divided it; 
it deprived it of its natural cohefion, and engendered difcontents and 
diferders, which otherwife would not have exifted, In thofe affo- 
ciations which men promifcusafly form for the purpofe of trade, or 
of any concern, in which government is totally out of the queftion, 
and in which they aét merely on the principles of fociety, we fee how 
naturally the various parties unite; and this fhews, by comparifon, 
that governments, fo far from being always the caufe or means of or- 
der, are often the deftruction of it. ‘The riots of 1780 had no other 
fource shan the remains of thofe prejudices which the government 
itfelf had encouraged.’ 

Thefe remarks, we think, are founded in truth, though 
they do not partake much of originality, nor of Mr. Paine’s 
ufual ftyle of exprefion. The following is rather more cha- 
racteriftic : 

‘ Can we poffibly fuppofe that if governments had originated in 
a right principle, and had not an intereft in purfuing a wrong one, 
that the world could have been in the wretched and quarreliome con- 
dition we have feen it? What inducement has the farmer, while fol- 
lowing the plough, to lay afide his peaceful purfuits, and go to war 
with the farmer of another country? or what inducement has the ma- 
nufacturer? What is dominion to them, or to any clafs of men ina 
nation? Doesit add anacre to any man’s eftate, or raife its value? 
Are not conquelt and defeat each of the fame price, and taxes the 
never-failing confequence ?—Though this reafoning may be good to 
a nation, it is not foto a government. War is the Pharo-table of 
governments, and nations the dupes of the game.’ 


As Mr. Burke, in his ** Reflections,” treated with no fmall 
contempt what he called the ‘ unheard-of bill of rights’ of 
the new whigs; let us, in compliance with the equitable rule, 
audi alteram partem, attend to Mr. Paine’s defcription of the 
bill of rights of the old whigs. 

* The att called the Bill of Rights, comes here into view. What 
isit, but a bargain, which the parts of the government made with 
each other to divide powers, profits, and privileges? You fhall 
have fo much, and I wil! have the reft; and with refpeét to the na- 
tion, it faid, for your fhare you feall have the right of petitioning. 
This being the cafe, the bill of rights is more properly a bill of 
wrongs, and of infult. As to what is called the convention parlia- 
ment, it was a thing that made itfelf, and then made the authority 
by which it acted. A few perfons got together, and called them- 
felves by that name. Several of them had never been elected, and 
none of them for the purpofe.’ 
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In juftification of his paradoxical pofition, that the Englith 
have no conftitution, Mr. P. fays, 

‘ I cannot believe that any nation, reafoning on its own rights, 
would have thought of calling thofe things a conffitution, if the cry of 
conftitution had not been fet up by the government. It has got into 
circulation like the words Jore and guoz, by being chalked up inthe 
{peeches of Parliament, as thofe words were on window fhutters and 
door pofts; but whatever the conftitution may be in other refpects, 
it has undoubtedly been the mof? produ@ive machine of taxation that ~ 
was ever invented.” 


The blind veneration that is paid to precedents in govern- 
ment, is expoied wich much force in the fubfequent para- 
graphs : 

‘ Almoft every cafe now muft be determined by fome precedent, 
be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properly applies or 
' not; and the practice is become fo general, as to fuggeft a fufpicion 
that it proceeds from a deeper policy than at firtt fight appears. 

« Since the revolution of America, and more fo fince that of 
France, this preaching up the doétrine of precedents, drawn from 
times and circumftances antecedent to thoie events, has been the ftu- 
died practice of the Englith government. The generality of thofe 
precedents are founded on principles and opinions, the reverie of 
what they ought; and the greater diftance of time they are drawn 
from, the more they arc to be fufpefted. But by aflociating thofe 
: precedents with a fuperftitious reverence for ancient things, as 
monks fhew relics and call them holy, the generality of mankind 
are deceived into the defign. Governments now act as if they were 
afraid to awaken a fingle reflection in man. They are foftly lead- 
ing him to the fepulchre of precedents, to deaden his faculties, and 
call his attention from the fcene of revolutions. ‘They feel thac he 
is arriving at knowlege fafter than they with, and their policy of 
precedents is the barometer of their fears. ‘This political popery, 
like the ecclefiaftical popery of old, has had its day, and is hatten- 
ing to its exit. The ragged relic and the antiquated precedent, 
ty the monk and the monarch, will moulder together. 

* Government by precedent, without any regard to the principle 

of the precedent, is one of the vileft fyftems that can be fet up. In 
numerous inftances, the precedent ought to operate as a warning, 
and not as an example, and requires to be fhunned initead of imi- 
tated ; but inftead of this, precedents are taken in the lump, and 
put at once for conftitution and for law. 
: * Either the do¢trine of precedents is policy to keep man in a 
flate of ignorance, or it is a practical confeflion that wifiom dege- 
herates in governments as governments increafz in age, and can 
only hobble along by the ftilts and crutches of precedents. How 
is it that the fame perfons who would proudly be thought wiferthan 
their predeceflors, appear at the fame time only as the ghotts of de- 
parted wifdom? How ttrangely is antiquity treated! ‘i'o anfwer 
fome purpofes it is fpoken of as the times of darknefs and 1gno- 
rance, and to anfwer others, it is put for the light of the world. 

Rey. Marcu 1792. Z ‘ss 
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‘ If the doétrine of precedents is to be followed, the expences 
of government need not continue the fame. Why pay men extra- 
vagantly, who have but little todo? If every thing that can hap- 
pen is already in precedent, legiflation is at an end, and precedent, 
like a di€tionary, determines every cafe. Either, therefore, go- 
vernment has arrived at its dotage, and requires to be renovated, 
or all the occafions for exercifing its wifdom have occurred. 

‘ We now fee all over Europe, and particularly in England, the 
curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way, and a govern. 
ment the other—the one forward and the other backward. If go- 
vernments are to go on by precedent, while nations go on by im- 
provement, they muft at laft come to a final feparation ; and the 
fooner, and the more civilly, they determine this point, the bet- 
ter.’ 

Few, who have been converfant with Mr. Paine’s writings, 
would be at a lofs to trace to its proper author, the following 
ludicrous attack on monarchy : 


‘ Scarcely any thing prefents a more degrading character of na- 
tional greatnefs, than its being thrown into confufion by any thing 
happening to, or acted by, an individual; and the ridiculoufneis 
of the fcene is often increafed by the natural infignificance of the 
perfon by whom it is occafioned. Were a government fo conftrua- 
ed, that it could not go on unlefs a goofe or a gander were prefent 
in the fenate, the difficulties would be juft as great and as real on 
the flight or ficknefs of the goofe, or the gander, as if it were cal- 
Jed a‘king. We laugh at individuals for the filly difficulties they 
make to themfelves, without perceiving, that the greateft of all 
ridiculous things are acted in governments.’ 

Of the imprudence of England, in negle@ing the advantages 
of her infular fituation, and in involving herfelf in continental 
connexions with powers, whofe maxims and principles of go- 
vernment are fo different from her own, Mr. P. thus expreffes 
himéelf : 


‘ In England, the perfon who exercif-s prerogative is often a fo- 
reigner; always half a foreigner, and always married to a foreign- 
er. He is never in full natural or political conne&ion with the 
country, is not refponfible for any thing, and becomes of age at 
eighteen years ; yet fuch a perfon is permitted to form foreign al- 
liances, without even the knowledge of the nation, aad to make war 
and peace without its confent. 

‘ But this is not al]. Though fuch a perfon cannot difpefe of the 
government, in the manner of a teftator, he dictates the marriage 
connections, which, in effeét, accomplifhes a great part of the fame 
end. He cannot directly bequeath half the government to Prufiiz, 
but he can form a marriage partnerfhip that will produce almoft the 
fame thing. Under fuch circumftances, it is happy for England 
that fhe is not fituated on the continent, or fhe might, like Hol- 
land, fall under the dictaorfhip of Pruffia. Holland, by marriage, 
is as effeQualiy governed by Prufia, as if the old tyranny of be- 
Gueathing the goverumcat had been the means.’ 

iT In 
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Yn chapter the 5th, which occupies more than one half of 
the work, we expected, from its title, to have gained more 
infight into the theory of civil government, the art of con- 
ftructing and regulating conftitutions, and of conducting revo- 
lutions, than in any other part of the work: but, behold, in- 
ftead of thefe great fubjects, equally interefting to ‘ the politi- 
cal condition of all Europe,’ the whole chapter (except what 
Mr. Paine employs in giving us a hiftory of himfelf, and in re- 
commending au alliance between France, England, and Ame- 
rica, for the purpofe of compelling other nations to be free,) is 
taken up with the inferior confiderations of commerce and 
finance, and with fchemes for reducing the taxes and national 
debt of Great Britain. 

He eftimates our prefent taxes at about 16!, or nearly 17 
millions. Of this fum, g millions are employed in paying the 
intereft of the national debt ; and about 7} millions in the an- 
nual expenditure of government. This expenditure, he af- 
firms, if we would but part with monarchy and its appendages, 
might be reduced to 1 million and a half, including the pay of 
the army and navy; which, after proper reductions in thofe 
bodies, he fays, need not amount to more than 1 million. Of 
the remaining 6 millions, he would employ 4, in returning or 
remitting to needy families their taxes ; in educating the young 
and relieving the aged poor; in giving donations at births, 
marriages, and funerals; and in erecting and maintaining 
houfes of induftry for the Jabouring poor, into which they 
fhould be allowed to come and go, to work or not work, juft 
as they pleafed. This being done, he would entirely abolifh 
the poor rates. 

Of the remaining 2 miblions, he would employ halfa million 
in giving penfions for life to fuch foldiers and failors as he would 
difband, and in augmenting the pay of fuch as he would ftill 
keep on foot: he would allow half a million for the abolition 
of the prefent houfe and window-tax eftablifhed by the aéts 
pafled in 1766 and 1779; and would referve the other million 
to anfwer contingencies. He would alfo repeal the commuta- 
tion act, and in lieu thereof would impofe a progreffive tax on 
all incomes or eftates, which fhould rife higher and higher on 
every 1000]. of yearly revenue, till at laft, when it reached 
the 23d thoufand, it fhould amount to 20s. in the pound: fo 
as to prevent any one man in the kingdom from being worth 
more than 23,000]. per annum. A plan is alfo added for re- 
ducing the national debt. Mr. P. dilates on all thefe things, in 
tables and calculations ;. which, to many readers, will appear 
very dry ; and which, to us, appear confufed, crude, and in- 
digefted, In his Appendix, he infinuates that Mr, Pitt fome- 
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how contrived to get at part of his plan, while his work was 
in the prefs. 

The grammar of this fecond part is not fo incorreét as that 
of the firft: but the conftruction is ftill very harfh, rude, and 
inelegant ; and many of the words and phrafes are fuch as have 
not been ufed by any body before, and fuch as we would not 
advife any body to ufe again *. , = 





Art. XVII. La Conftitution Frangot/e, prefentée au Roi par l Affemblie 
Nationale, le 3 Septembre 7g. 8vo. pp. 78. A Paris, del’ Im- 
primerie de Daudquin. A Londres, chez Ff. Debrett, 1791. 


Art, XVIII. An Authentic Copy of the French Conftitution, as revifed 
and amended by the National Affembly, and prefented to the 
King on the 3d of September 1791. ‘Tranflated from the Origi- 
na!, publifhed by Order of the National Aflembly. To which 
are added, Its being prefented to the King; a Copy of the King’s 
Letter to the National Aflembly, announcing his Acceptance ; 
and the King’s taking the Oath in the Prefence of the Affembly, 
8vo. pp. 84. Debrett. 1791.—The two preceding fold toge- 
ther for 3s. 


Art. XIX. The French Conftitutional Code, as revifed, amended, 
and finally completed by the National Aflembly. 8vo. pp. 74, 
1s. 6d. Printed at Edinburgh. Elliot and Kay, London. 1791. 


Art. XX. Letters on the Revolution of France, and on the New 
Conttitution eftablifhed by the National Affembly. Occafioned 
by the Publications of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M. P. 
and Alexander de Calonne, late Minitier of State, I!luftrated 
with a Chart of the New Conftitution. To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing Original Papers and Authentic Docu- 
ments relative to the Affairs of France. Addreffed to Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. M. P. Vol. Il. Part. I. Containing the French 
Conttitution, as finally fettled by the National Conitituent Affem- 
bly, and prefented to the King the 3d September 1791. ‘Tranf- 
lated from a corrected Edition of the original French. By Tho- 
mas Chriilie, 8vo. pp. 76. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


TH {cience of politics, on account of the multiplicity of in- 
terefts involved in all great political inftitutions and regu- 
lations, and on account of the extenfive influence which the 





* Such as, * governmental,’ ‘ pedanticly ;’—* a fubject that em- 
braces with equatorial magnitude the whole region of humanity ;’— 
* to render into practice ;’—* a pacific fyflem operating to cordialize 
mankind ;’—* during a period of peace commerce has been havock- 
ed with the calamities of war;’—*‘ [ will advocate the rights of 
man ;’—* habited policy is pretence for taxation,’ &c, &c. 

‘« ‘The tevil and his tam! what phrafes is this? Why it is affec- 
tations.” Sir Hugh Evans, 
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good or bad adminiftration of civil government has on the hap- 
pinefS or mifery of fociety, is certainly one of the moft im- 
portant purfuits that can engage the human mind; and as it 
has been long fettled with refpect to other branches of fcience, 
fo one would fuppofe it muft likewife be admitted with refpect 
to this, that the way of experiment is the beft and fureft method 
of inveftigating truth, At leaft it might be expected that this 
would be unanimoufly maintained by thofe politicians who 
feem, from their conduct, to think it a fufficient refutation of 
the ftrongeft arguments and moft legitimate reafonings, to urge 
in oppofition, that what has been advanced is mere theory. Yet 
fo it is, that thofe who are the moft forward to cry theory, on 
the firft fuggeftion of an improvement, are often the foremoft 
to prevent its being brought to the teft of experiment, and re- 
duced to practice, by fetting up the fhout of innovation! by dif- 
playing the great danger of departing from precedent, and by 
expatiating on the profanenefs of violating the facred inftitu- 
tions of antiquity. 

That violent and precipitate changes in government are at- 
tended with great hazard, is certain: that they ought never to be 
made without much previous difcuffion and deliberation, is no 
lefs certain ; and indeed, if thofe perfons who adminiftered go-~ 
vernments, were as folicitous to make them fubfervient to ge- 
neral good, as they are to convert them to private profit, then, 
improvements, by being continually carried on, would never 
at any one time be violent; never be inconfiderate ; never be 
hazardous :—but even in the cafe where, from long neg'ect, 
great alterations are necefiary to make a government anfwer its 
true end,—if the probability of advantage to the nation at large 
be great, is it a fufficient objection to the change, to urge that 
it may be attended with fome rifque? Now if fuch objection 
be unreafonable, as it certainly is,—becaufe it would totally 
preclude all advancement in knowlege and happinefs,—what is 
it to object, where others are willing to take on themfelves all 
the rifque of the experiment, and let us have the benefit of 
their experience? 

This is precifely the fituation of the French and the fur- 
rounding nations. The rifque is all their own. The benefit 
is imparted to their neighbours. If they fucceed, others may 
imitate their example. If they mifcarry, others may avoid 
their errors, Why then exclaim againft, oppofe, and thwart, 
their endeavours? It is furely incumbent on thofe who would 
have any credit given them for generofity, gratitude, or huma- 
nity, to promote inftead of obftructing this great and hazard- 
Ous experiment to advance the happinefs of mankind. Nay, 


it is the diétate of felf-intereft, we mean national, not indivi- 
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dual felf-intereft, that the experiment fhould be made, and 
made as fairly and freely as poffible:—but, in every nation, 
there will always be thofe whofe intereft is oppofite to the na- 
tional intereft. ‘There are many who wili be no gainers by 
any light thrown on the fcience of politics. Such, it is to be 
fuppofed, will love darknefs rather than light, for a reafon that 
is obvious to every one. 

As to the particular merits of the conftitution before us, we 
think them great, very great: but it is not our bufinefs to 
difplay them: nor indeed could it be adequately done, without 
extracts and comments too Jarge for any mifcellaneous periodi- 
cal pamphlet to admit. For the fake, however, of thofe read- 
ers who may have attended but little to the French conttitution, 
as awhole; and to the repeated publication of it by various 
channels of information; or who may not have marked its 
progrefs through its feveral ftages of perfection; we will jutt 
felect a few articles from Part (or Title) iti. Chap. 5. which 
treats of the judicial power, and provides for the fecurity of 
perfonal and individual liberty, including what may be termed 
the French trial by jury, ha‘eas corpus a&t, and liberty of the 
prefs. We chufe this part, not only becaufe it is truly excel- 
lent in itfelf, but becaufe it conveys a juft idea of the fpirit and 
tendency of the whole conftitution ; becaufe it has been fre- 
quently faid in England, that if any one of the three ingredients 
above mentioned were found in a government, that alone would 
be fufficient to prevent defpotifm in the ruling powers ; and be- 
caufe, confequently, this part is of itfelf fufficient to refute the 
filly aflertion of thofe who have faid, that the National Affem- 
bly were the tyrants of the people. This part alfo is among 
the Jateft improvements and alterations made by the Affem- 
bly. We fhall tranfcribe the articles from Mr. Chriftie’s 
tranflation, becaufe it is by much the moft accurate of the 
three *. 

‘If. Juftice fhall be gratuttoufly rendered, by judges chofen fur 
a time by the people, inftiruted by letters patent of the king, who 


* The Edinburgh tranflation, and that printed for Mr. Debrett, 
which in general keep very clofe to each other, ian many parts mif- 
reprefent the fenfe. The Edinburgh edition is alfo imperfect. It 
omits, in one place, a whole article, viz. Tit. iii. Ch. 1. Art. 3. 
In another piace, it adds an article, viz. the one immediately af- 
ter ‘Tit. tii. Ch. 2. Sec. a. Art. 5, which, thoagh there called 
Art. 6. is nothing more than the oth Article as it came from the 
Committee, before the conftitutton underwent the final correétions 
of the Affembly. By this, and by a wrong divifion of the articles, 
this f-étion, in the Kdinburgh tranflation, is made to confit of 
fixteen articles initcad of tweive. 
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cannot refufe to grantthem. ‘They cannot be depofed, but for 
forfeiture duly judged; nor fufpended, but for an accufation ad- 
mitted. 

‘ The public accufer fhall be named by the people.’—— 

¢ V. The right of the citizens to terminate definitively their dif- 
putes by the way of arbitration, fhall receive no infringement from 
the acts of the legiflative power. 

‘ VI. The ordinary courts of juftice cannot receive any civil 
ation, until it be certified to them that the parties have appeared, 
or that the purfuer has cited the oppofite party to appear before me- 
diators, to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation *.’ 

¢ IX. Incriminal matters, no citizen can be tried, but on an ac- 
cufation received by a jury, or decreed by the legiflative body, in 
the cafes where it belongs to it to purfue the accufation. 

‘ After the admiffion of the accufation, the fact thall be recog- 
nized and declared by a jury. 

‘ The accufed fhall have a right to refufe, as far as twenty jurors, 
without affigning reafons. 

‘ The jury which declares the fa&t, cannot be of fewer than 
twelve members. 

‘ The application of the Jaw fhall be made by judges. 

‘ The inftruction of the procefs fhall be public, and the affiftance 
of counfel cannot be refufed to the accufed. 

‘ No man acquitted by a lawful jury, can be retaken or accufed 
on account of the fame fact. 

‘ X. No man can be feized upon, but in order to be condufted 
before an officer of police: and no man can be arrefted or detain- 
ed, but in virtue of a mandate of the officers of police ; of an order 
for perfonal arreftation by a tribunal ; of a decree of accufation of 
the legiflative body, in the cafes where it belongs to it to pro- 
nounce; or of a fentence of imprifonment or detention for the fake 
of correction. 

‘ XI. Every man feized upon and conduéted before an officer of 
police, fhall be examined immediately, or at lateft in twenty-four 
hours. 

* If it refult from the examination, that there be no ground for 
blame againit him, he fhall be direétly fet at liberty ; or if there be 
ground to fend him to a houfe of arreft, he fhall be conduéted there 
with the leaft delay poffible, and that in any cafe cannot exceed 
three days, 

‘ XII. No man arrefted can be detained if he give fufficient 
_ in all cafes where the law permits a man to remain free un- 

er bail. 


_ 


* Such are the regulations of a body of men, which has been 
called a © body chicane,’ and which has been defcribed as com- 
poled of ** obfcure provincial advocates, country attornies, nota- 
ries, and the whole train of the minifters of municipal litigation, the 
fomentors and condutors of the petty war of village vexation ;” 
and of whofe labours it was prophefied, that they would convert 
the kingdom of France into a fcene of difcord ana contention. 
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‘ XIII. No man, in the cafes when detention is authorifed by the 
law, can be conducted or detained any where, but in thofe places 
legally and publicly marked out as houfes of arreft, of juttice, or 

rifons. 

‘ XIV. No guard nor jailor can receive or detain any man, but 
in virtue of a mandate, order of arreft, decree of accufation, or 
fentence, mentioned in the tenth article above, nor without tran- 
{cribing them in his own regifter. 

« XV. Every guard or jailor is bound, and no order can releafe 
him from the obligation, to produce the perfon detained to the ci- 
vil officer who fuperintends the police of the houfe of arreft, as 
often as it fhall be required of him. 

‘ The produétion of the perfon detained, cannot alfo be refufed 
to his relations and friends, who bring an order from a civil offi- 
cer, who fhall be bound always to grant it, unlefs the guard or 
jailor produce an order from a judge, tranfcribed in his regifter, to . 
keep the perfon arrefted fecret. | 

‘ XVI. Every man, whatever be his place or occupation, except 
thoie to whom the law confides the right of arreftation, who thall 
give, fign, execute, or make to be executed, an order to arrett a 
citizen ; or whoever, even in the cafes of arreftation authoriied by 
the law, fhall conduét, receive, or retain a citizen, in a place of 
detention not publicly and legally marked out; and every guard 
or jailor who fhall aé& in oppofition to the difpofition of the above 
X1V.and XV. articles; fhall be culpable of the crime of arbitrary , 
detention. 

‘ XVII. No man can be taken up, or profecuted, on account of 
the writings which he has made to be printed or publifhed, what- 
ever be their fubjet, if he has not defgnedly* provoked difobe- 
dience to the law, outrage to the eftablifhed powers, and refiftance 
to their acts, or any of the actions declared crimes or offences by 
the law. 

‘ The cenfure of all the aéts of the eftablifhed powers is permit- 
ted; but voluntary calumnies againft the probity of public officers, 
and againft the rectitude of their intentions in the exercife of their 
functions, may be profecuted by thofe who are the fubject of them. ‘ 

* Calumnies cr injurious fayings againft any kind of perfons, re- 
lative to the actions of their private life, fhall be punifhed by pro- 
fecution. 

‘ XVIII, No man can be judged, either civilly or criminally, 
for acts of writing, printing or publithing, except it has been re- 
cognifed and declared by a jury, rit, that there is an offence in the 
writing denounced ; 2d, that the perfon profecuted is guilty of it.’ 


That there fhould be fome few regulations, (but they are 
very few, and fuch as are loft in the contemplation of the 
whole,) which even the friends of freedom may difapprove, or 
rather about which they may have doubts, is to be expected. 
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* Fr. adeflein, wilfully. The other tranflations entirely omit 
thefe words, which are very material, Rev. 
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No work of man can be perfect. The legiflators themfelves 
were aware of this circumftance, They perhaps had their fuf- 
picions of fome things ; and they wifely reflected that time and 
experience might difclofe imperfections, which human forefight 
could not difcover. They therefore, with that judgment which 
has marked all their proceedings, made the following provifion 
for the correction of errors and abufes. How fuperior is fuch 
conduét to that of thofe who fay, things were fo and fo in the 
days of our anceftors, and therefore we will endeavour to keep 
them in the fame ftate, without the fmalleft alteration or im- 
provement, to the end of time! We will bind them on pofte- 


rity for ever ! 
© Of the Revifion of Conftitutional Decrees. 


¢ I, The National Conftituent Affembly declares, that the Na- 
tion has an imprefcriptible right to change its conftitution ; and ne- 
verthelefs, confidering that it is moft fuitable to the national intereft 
to make ufe, only by means appointed by the conftitution itfelf, of 
the right of reforming thofe articles which experience fhall demon- 
ftrate the inconvenience of, decrees, that the aflembly of revifion 
fhall proceed in the following manner: 

‘If. When three following legiflatures fhall have declared an 
uniform with for the change of any conftitutional article, the revi- 
fion demanded fhall take place. 

‘ Jil. The enfuing legiflature (that commencing in 1791) can- 
not propofe the reform of any conftitutional article. 

‘ 1V, Of the three legiflatures who fhall fucceflively propofe any 
changes, the firft two fhall not occupy themfelves relative to that 
object, but in the laft two months of their laft feffion, and the third 
at the end of its firft annual feffion, or at the beginning of the 
fecond. 

* Their deliberations on that matter fhall be fubjeted to the 
fame forms as the legiflative acts; but the decrees by which they 
fhall have expreffed their defires, fhall not be fubjected to the fanc- 
tion of the King. 

‘ V. The fourth legiflature, augmented by two hundred and 
forty-nine members chofen in each department, by doubling the or- 
dinary fupply which it furnifhes for its population, fhall conftitute 
theaflembly of revifion. 

‘ Thefe two hundred and forty-nine members fhall be eleéted af- 
ter the nomination of reprefentatives to the legiflative body hall 
have been terminated, and there fhall be formed a feparate proces- 
verbal of it. 

* The aflembly of revifion fhall not be compofed of more than 
one chamber. 

‘ VI. The members of the third legiflature, who ‘hall have de- 
manded a change, cannot be eleéted in the ailembly of revifion. 

‘ Vil. The members of the affembly of revifion, after havin 
pronounced all at once the oath, “‘ zo dive free or die,’’ thal! indivi- 
dually {wear, to confine themfelves io decide on the obje&s which fall 
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bave been fubmitted to them by the unanimous wifh of three preceding 
Legiflatures; and to maintain, in other ref/pects, with all their power, 
the conftitution of the kingdom, decreed by the National Conftituent Aj- 
Sembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791; and to be in all faithful 
to the Nation, to the Law, and to the King. 

¢ VIII. The affembly of reviiion fhali be bound to occupy itfelf 
afterwards, and without delay, in the objects which fhall have been 
fubmitted to its examination; and as foon as this tafk is finithed, 
the two hundred and forty-nine new members, named over and 
above, fhall retire, without taking a part in any cafe in the degifla- 
tive a&ts.’ 

On the whole, we confider this Conftitutional Code as one 
of the greateft monuments of genius, wifdom, and political vir- 
tue, that the world has ever witnefled ; and when the French 
nation fhall have fhaken off its difficulties\—difficulties which 
are not the effects of the revolution, but of the fecret intrigues 
and machinations of its interefted enemies, or the remaining 
confequences of the bad and wretched government under which 
the nation fo long laboured,—the Peopte will feel the excels 
lence of this noble fyftem of civil government ; which, 


‘* Though in its cradle, yet now promifes 

Upon the land a thoufand thoufand bleflings, 
Which time fhall bring to ripenefs : —~— 

‘© Good will grow with it; 

In its days *, every man fhall eat in fafety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants; and fing 
The merry fongs of peace + to all his neighbours ; 
God fhall be traly known f; and thofe about her |i, 
From her fhall read the perfeét ways of honour, 
And by thofe claim their greatnefs, not by blood §.’’ Pear. 








# When it arrives at maturity, and the full exercife of its powers, 

+ ‘* The French nation renounces the undertaking of any war 
with a view to make conquelts, and will never employ its forces 

gainft the liberty of any people.” Prench Conilitut. ‘Tit. vi. 

t ** No man fhal! be moleited for his opinions, even fuch as are 
religious,” &c. Declar. of Rights, Art. x. ** All citizens are ad- 
miflible to places and employments, without any other diftin&ion 
than that of virtue and talents.’’ Conflitut. Tic. 1. ** The citizens 
have a right to elect or choofe the minifters of their worfhip.”’ Ibid, 
<< A public fund fhall be created for the care and fupport of de- 
ferted children.”’ ‘‘ A public feminary of inftruétion fhall be creat- 
ed, open to all citizens, and gratuitous with regard to thole parts of 
tuition indifpenfable for all men.” Ibid. 

I i.e. About France: the furrouncing nations. 

§ ** There fhall no longer be any hereditary diflinGions, differ- 
ence of orders, feudal governments, privileges or exceptions from 
the common rights of all Frenchmen: no hereditary public offices, 
&c. &¢.”” Declaration of Rights. 
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ArT. XXI. Poems, by F. Sayers, M.D. 8vo. pp. 200. 4s. fewed. 
Johnfon. 1792. 
Ts volume contains the ** Dramatic Sketthes of Northern 
Mythology,” firft publifhed in 1790, with the addition of 
two monodramas, and a variety of {maller poems, Of the 
ieces already printed, (and reviewed in our third volume, N.S.) 
It is fufficient to obferve, that they have undergone a careful 
revifion ; and if, before, they were diftinguifhed by energy, 
they are now completed by correctnefs. ‘They are calculated 
to imprefs on the imagination an elegant, a vivid, and an accu- 
rate view, of the diftinct religions and manners of the Gothic 
and Celtic nations ; and they abound with efforts of the lyric 
kind, which, in our language, have feldom been excelled. As 
a fpecimen of the author’s improvements, we fhall tranfcribe 
the Addrefs of FREA to Lox. It would before have been dif- 
ficult to point out a blemifh in this fublime invocation; yet 
the imagery, that was vague, is become appropriate and cha- 
racteriftic, and every trait is heightened into bolder horror : 
‘ By the raven’s fong of death, 
By the night-mair’s * baneful breath, 
By the glutted vulture’s fcream, 
By the tomb fire’s lurid gleam, 
By the mighty ferpent’s blood, 
By the roar of Giall’s flood, 
By the war-hounds’ fatal yell, 
By all the horrors of thy hell, 


I charge thee weep the briny tear 
On youthful Balder’s fable bier.’ 


Compare this extra& from page 38 of the new edition, with 
the fong, p. 23, of the former quarto. 

Moina has been retouched with a more cautious pencil. 
Ofwald is altogether new. It is the foliloquy of a Gothic 
hero, who, fcorning to die of difeafe, ftabs himfelf ¢ in his glit- 
tering arms,’ to fecure the felicities of Valhalla: it is full of 
ftrength and feeling. In Starno, the dialogue efpecially is ex- 
panded and improved, and recalls occafionally the fimplicity 
and tendernefs of Euripides. ‘Ihe {tory of Pandora had already 
been given, as a monodrama, by the inferior hand of Count 
Pepoli. In Great Britain, this form of compofition is hitherto 
unknown, unlefs Cartwright’s Complaint of Ariadne has a right 
to the title. It is, however, well adapted to the forcible por- 
traiture of fingle figures, when their fituation can be fuffi- 
ciently circumffantiated without much narrative; and when 
fome decifive event, fuch as a voluntary death, (as in Of- 
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* Night-mair. This word, generally, though improperly, fpele 
Mare, 1s the plural of J/a, a maid: the Fares were fo called. 
waid, ) 
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wald,) the opening of the cafket, (as in Pandora,) or the 
animation of the ftatue, (as in Roufleau’s Pygmalion,) pro- 
duces a complete cataftrophe. Our author has fhewn, in this 
piete, that it is yet poflible to inveft the hackneyed mytholegy 
of Greece and Rome with interefting colours, and to fhed new 
majefty over the moft familiar legends of antiquity. 

Among the fmaller poems, * The Invitation,’ a defcriptive 
fragment, is diftinguifled by its originality ; and * The Ode 
to a Fly,’ by its elegance. Among the tranflations, ¢ Sir 
Egwin,’ a ballad from the German of the younger Stolberg, 
will be read with emotion ; §* The Ode to Aurora,’ from the 
modern Latin, with pleafure ; and * The pigram to a Swale. 
low,’ from the Greek anthology, with applaufe. This laf 
having lately been more than once attempted in Englifh, we 
infert the prefent verfion, as particularly neat and precife : 

‘ Ah, Attic maid, who from the {fcented flower 
Drink’ft honied juice! ah, minftrel! doft thou bear 
To feait the callow younglings of thy bower, 

The brifk and gaily chirping grafshopper ? 

What? thall the fongfter feize a vocal prey ? 

The winged feek the winged for her food ? 

The ftranger fnatch her fellow-gueft away ? 

The child of fummer tear the fummer brood ? 

Do’ft thou not drop him? Oh, ’tis cruel, bafe, 
When poets fuffer by the poet race.’ 

On the whole, this little volume, like the claffical poems 
of Collins, may expect flowly to find a feleét number of warm 
and lafting admirers. It is difficult to fuppofe that the fyftem 
of Gothic fuperftition will foon be fo far familiarized, as to 
render the loftier and more glowing efforts of this bard, ftriGtly 
{peaking, popular :—but to whom is the praife of the many 
more valuable than that of the few? Anon: ~DIEs fiend 





Art. XXII. The Road to Ruin: a Comedy, as it is acted at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 
pp- 100. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1792. 


HE Road to Ruin may fairly be allowed to claim a refpe&t- 
able rank among the new productions that are fo conti- 
nually announced at the theatres: but in favour of modern 
plays, we have not much to urge. They refemble delicate 
plants of forced growth: the rapidity with which they fhoot up, 
istoo great for their ftrength ; and when the beauty of the flower 
fhould appear, their heads droop, and the bud withers, before 

it burfts into bloom. 
The plot of the prefent play is fimple. Young Dornton is 
the extravagant fon of an indulgent father: by his lofles at 
Newmarket, 
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Newmarket, he occafions a run on his father’s banking-houfe, 
of which he is the youngeft partner, When convinced of this 
circumftance, he refolves to fupport the credit of the boufe, by 
marrying a rich and vain widow, whofe daughter he loves. 
From this match he is preferved by the appearance of his father, 
who aflures him that, from unexpected fupplies, all danger of 
ftopping payment is over. Young Dornton is accordingly 
united to the daughter, inftead of to the mother. 

In aid of this, there is a kind of under plot. Milford is the 
natural fon of the widow’s deceafed hufband; who, dying 
abroad, is only reported to have left a will, of which Mr. 
Sulky, a partner in the houfe of Dornton, is executor: but 
the will never having been found, the widow is in the poflef- 
fion of every thing. Jn the mean time, this will is brought 
over by a gentleman who dies foon after his arrival, having 
firft, by miftake, placed the will in the hands of Silky, an 
ufurer. By him it is brought to the widow; and it is agreed 
to deftroy it, on condition of paying to Silky fifty thoufand 
pounds. Sufpicion of this f{cheme is created in Milford’s mind, 
by the hints dropped from Goldfinch, a filly fpendthrift, who 
wifhes to retrieve his affairs by a marriage with the widow: 
Milford and Sulky accordingly hide themfelves in clofets in the 
widow’s apartment, and, when the will is about to be deftroy- 
ed, they burft forth and feize it. 

Such is the outline of the plots; and we fhould not object to 
the management with which they are unfolded, if it were not 
fometimes fo improbable as to force us to notice it: the whole 
fecond plot, derived as it is from a miltake happening in con- 
fequence of the fimilarity of the names Sz/ky and Sulfy, is a 
poor contrivance: but the winding-up of the piece, when the 
will is to be feized by the hidden parties, is puerile. We do 
not ftay to inquire how Milford and Sulky found means to get 
into the clofets of the identical apartment in the widow’s houfe, 
in which the will was to be deftroyed; nor what induced the 
Cautious ufurer to lock the clofet doors, without looking within 
them: thefe circumftances might pafs unobferved: but it takes 
away all appearance of natural contrivance, to find Milford and 
his friend, inftead of his being anxious to difcover the fecret plot 
againft them, amufing themfelves with frightening the in- 
triguing parties by knocking in the clofets, while they hap- 
pened to be fpeaking of death: nay, when the will is going to 
be burned with the candle, (a very unlikely mode of deftroying 
it,) they content themfelves with a violent knocking at both 
clofets, by which the ufurer is alarmed, drops one candle, and 
Overturns the other; and {fo the will is preferved !--—— 
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Of the characters, the moft prominent are thofe of Young 
Dornton, and Goldfinch: the latter is indeed a copy of Squire 
Groom in Love ala Mode; and if it gives pleafure on the 
ftage, it muft owe much to the merit of the actor. Dornton, 
the father, is too rapid in his changes from violence to affec- 
tion, and from fondnefs to anger. The characters of Silky 
and Sulky are as well diftinguifhed by their names, as by the 
parts allotted to them. The widow’s rage for marriage is ex- 
ceflive: but, for any thing that we know, may be in nature; 
and we hope that there is nature, alfo, in the open fincerity, 
and unfufpecting tendernefs, of the daughter. 

Though we have been confiderably entertained by reading 
this play, ftill it muft be allowed that thofe who with to fee it 
to advantage, muft go to the theatre: there, we doubt not, it 
will continue a favourite, till fomething of fimilar merit and 
greater novelty fhall occupy its place, and fend it to repofe. O) 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Arr. XXII. Voyage 4 Madagafcar, &c. i.e. Voyage to Madagafcar 
and the Eaft Indies. By the Abbé Rocnon. 


[ Article concluded from our laft Appendix, p.567.] 


Oo”? philofophical traveller, after ftrongly recommending, 

to the colonies, the ufe of European engines and machines, 
for the fpeedy difpatch of laborious bufinefs, and for the relicf 
of the negroes, tells us, that among the different contrivances 


_ which ought to be introduced into the colonies, the fteam- 


engine is the moft important. Here we have a hiftory and de- 
{cription of this machine, from its invention, by the Marquis 
of Worcefter, in 1663, to its prefent perfeétion, as made by 
Mefls, Watt and Bolton. ‘¢ If this machine, (fays the Abbé,) 
were adopted by the colonies in the mills employed for prefling 
the fugar-cane, how many thoufand flaves, devoted to exceflive 
Jabour, would be relieved by it.’ 

This humane reflection is followed by a minute account of 
the cultivation of the fugar-cane: but this important plant, 
and its cultivation, have lately been fo well defcribed by our 
countryman, Mr. Beckford, in his Defcription of the Ifland of 
Famaica*, that an extract on the fame fubject from the prefent 
work feems unneceflary. 





* See vol. ili. p. 292, of our New Serics. The reader, who is 
curious on this fubject, may alfo coniult the pleafing poem, entitled, 
The Sugar Cane, by Dr. Grainger. Vid. our laft month’s Reviews 


p- 196. 
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The author extends his reflections on the fire-engine, and 
oints out its great utility and fuperiority over water-mills, 
which are equally impeded and injured by froft, floods, and 
long droughts. The dams of water neceflary for mills and 
fluices, which encumber canals and rivers made navigable by 
art, not only drown the lands fo precious to agriculture, but, 
by rendering thefe waters ftagnant, give birth to peftilential 
difeafes ; which, in fummer and autumn, depopulate the 
country. Here he mentions, with the higheft praife, the ex- 
traordinary operations of the Albion Mills at Blackfriars-bridge, 
which, alas! are now no more* :—but left his countrymen 
fhould be offended at his feeming partiality for foreign inven- 
tions, he reminds them of their fuperiority in feveral branches 
of manufa@tures, fuch as the Gobelin tapeftry, the Savonerie 
carpets, Lyons ftuffs, Louviers broad cloth, and of the brilliancy 
and folidity of the colours, defigns, and tafte, which charac- 
terize the productions of French artifts, ‘ Whoever thinks 
of thefe,’ fays M. Rocuon, ¢ and of our beautiful Seve China, 
of our immenfe mirrors of St. Gobin, and of many other ma- 
nufaCtures, more or lefs important, muft allow that France is 
not totally deficient in genius or induftry.’ 

He then complains of the nobility of France being pro- 
hibited from enriching themfelves and their country by com-~ 
merce:—but their Ariftocratic prejudice has been eradicated 
by the Jate revolution. Notwith{tanding the many failures 
which the French have experienced in attempting to eftablifh a 
colony on the ifland of Madzgafear, our author thinks that fuch 
an undertaking is ftill praicable; for though M. de Mfodave 
Was not more fuccefsful than his predeceflors, he afcribes the 
mifcarriage of his enterprize wholly to the want of folidity in 
kis plan. M. Poture, at that time Superintendant of the Ifles 
of France and Bourbon, foretold his misfortune. 

‘ ‘This officer, (fays our author,) always zealous for the progrefs 
of human knowlege and ufeful inquiries, ‘never loft an opportunity 
of communicating initruction, and regarded the exciting emulation 
as one of the principal duties of his adminiliration. He particularly 
availed himfelf of the talents of the celebrated botanitt, Commer/on ; 
who, having accompanied M. de Dougainville in his voyage round 
the world, had amaffed an immenfe collection of plants and natural 
curlofities of the feveral countries which he had vifited. —After ex- 
haufting the natural hiftory of the Jfles of France and Bourbon, he 
was induced, by M. Poiure, in 175g, to goto Madagafcar. M. ae 
Modave, then Governor of Fort Dauphin, afforded him every kind 
of afliftance in his inquiries. How mach it is to be regretted, that 
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* A competent idea of them may, however, be formed from 
Dr. Johnfon’s fteam-mill at Brentford, 
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the advantages of fuch precious labours fhould be loft or diffipated, 
after the death of this indefatigable man, who was fnatched from 
{cience at the moment when he might naturally have expected to 
enjoy the fruits of his ufeful refearches*. 

« I was a witnefs to the prodigious activity of this learned man, 
who paffed whole nights in defcribing and preparing plants, and other 
productions, which he had colleéted under a vertical fun. [I much 
doubt whether any other naturalift ever manifefted more zeal or ex. 
tenfive knowlege :—but what remains have we at prefent of that im- 
menfe colJe&tion which he exhibited at the Ifle of France, with a 
fatisfagtion proportioned to the pains that it coft him?—None, or 
next to none!=—-The only interefting memorandum that has been 
found among his papers, concerns the Kimos.’ 

The Kimos are a nation of pigmies, faid to inhabit the 
mountains in the interior part of the ifland of Madagafcar, of 
whom tradition has long encouraged the belief: —but Flacourt, 
in the laft century, treated the ftories then in circulation with 
great contempt. The Abbe Rocnon, however, has revived 
them ; and has not only given them the fanétion of his own 
belief, but that of M. Commer/on, and of M. de Modave, the late 
Governor of Fort Dauphin. As their opinions are of weight, 
and as the fubject is curious, we fhall prefent our readers with 
an epitome of the memoirs which thefe pentlemen drew up 
concerning the Kimoes, and which our author has inferted 
entire in the body of his work +: 


* Lovers of the marvellous, (fays M. Commerfon,) who would be 
forry to have the pretended fize of the Patagonian giants reduced to 
fix feet, will perhaps be made fome amends by a race of pigmies, 
who are wonderful in the contrary extreme. I mean thofe haif- 
men who iahabit the interior part of the great ifland of Madagalcar, 
and form a diltinét nation, cailed, in the language of the country, 
Kimos. ‘Iheie little men are of a paler colour than the reft of the 
natives, who are in general black. Their arms are fo long, that 
when ftretched cut, they reach co the knees, without ftooping. 
‘The women have f{carcely dreaits iufficient to mark their fex, except 
at the time of lying in; and even then they are obliged to have re- 
courfe to cows milk, to feed their children. 

‘ The inteJleCtual faculties of this diminutive race are equal to 
thofe of the other inhabitants of the ifland, who are by no means 
deficient in underitanding, though extremely indolent. Indeed 
the Kimos are faid ta be much more attive and warlike; fo that 
their courage being in a duplicate ratio of their fize, they have 
never fuffered themifelves to be opprefled and fubdued by their 
neighbours, who have often attempted it.?——* It is aftonifhing, 





* M.Commerfon died in 1773. 

+ An abftract of M. Commer/on’s opinions on this fubjce&, has been 
given in our account of M. deia Lande’s Eulogy on this celebrated 
Boianilt, Review, vol, lil. p. 606, 
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that all we know of this nation is from the neighbouring people ; 
and that neither the Governors of the Ifle of France, of Bourbon, 
nor the commanders of our forts on the coaft of Madagafcar, have 
ever endeavoured to penetrate into this country. It has indeed 
been lately attempted, but without fuccefs. 

‘ I fhall however atteft, as an eye-witnefs, that in a voyage 
which I made in 1770 to Fert Dauphin, M. de Modave, the lait 
Governor, gratified my curiofity, by fhewing me among his flaves 
a female of the Kimos tribe, about thirty years of age, and three 
feet feven inches high. She was of a much paler colour than anv 
other natives of Madagafcar that I had feen, was wel] made, and 
did not appear mif-fhapen, nor ftinted in her growth, as accidental 
dwarfs ufually are. Her arms were indeed too Jong, in proportion to 
her height, and her hair was fhort and woolly: but her countenance 
was good, and rather refembled that of an European than an African. 
She had a natural habitual fmile on her face, was good-humoured, 
and feemed, by her behaviour, to poflefs a good underftanding. 
No appearance of breafts was obfervable, except nipples: but this 
fingle inftance is not fufficient to eftablith an exception fo contrary 
to the general law of nature. A little before our departure from 
Madagafcar, the defire of recovering her liberty, joined to the fear 
of being carried into France, ftimulated this little ilave to run away 
into the woods. 

¢ On the whole, I conclude, in firmly believing the exiftence of 
this diminutive race of human beings, who have a charaéter and 
manners peculiar to themfelves. ‘The Laplanders feem to be the 
medium between men of the common fize and thefe dwarfs. Both 
inhabit the coldeft countries and the higheft mountains on the earth. 
Thefe of Madagafcar, on which the Kimos refide, are fixteen or 
feventeen hundred toifes (or fathoms) above the level of the fea. 
The plants and vegetables which grow on thefe heights, are na- 


turally dwarfs.’ 


M. de Modave fays, 

© When J arrived at ort Dauphin in 1768, I had a memoir put 
into my hands, which was ill drawn up, giving an account of a 
pigmy race of people, called Kimos, who inhabit the middle re- 
gion of Madagafcar, in lat. 22°. I tried to verify the fact, by pre- 
paring for an expedition into the country which is faid to be thus 
inhabited: but by the infidelity and cowardice of the guides, my 
fcheme failed. Yet [ had fuch indifputable information of this 
extraordinary fact, that I have not the leaft doubt of the exiftence 
of fuch a nation. ‘The Common fize of the men is three feet five 
inches. They wear long round beards.x—The women are fome 
inches fhorter than the men, who are thick and ftout. Their colour 
is lefs black and fwarthy than that of the natives;—their hair is 
fhort and cottony. ‘They forge iron and feel, of which they make 
their Jaunces and darts; the only weapons that they ufe. The ficu- 
ation of their country is about 60 leagues to the north-wett of Fore 
Dauphin. I procured a female of this nation, but fhe was faid to 
be much taller than ufual among the Aimos: for the was three feez 
Rev, Mareu 1792. Aa fever 
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feven inches in height. She was very thin, and had no more ap- 
pearance of breafts than the leaneft man.’ 

To thefe relations, the Abbé Rocuon fays, he might add 
that of an officer who had procured a Kimos man, and would 
have brought him to Europe: but M. de Surville, who com- 
manded the veflel in which he was to embark, refufed to grant 
his permiffion. 

« After fuch unequivocal teftimonies, (fays the Abbé,) ought we 
not to be furprized at Flacourt’s treating the whole as fabulous ?-— 
but the authority of a man, wholly prejudiced againft the people of 
Madagafcar, fhould not be oppofed to facts. ‘Thefe iflanders are 
not to be regarded as depraved and mad, becaufe their manners 
differ from ours, and becaufe they imprint whimfical figures on dif- 
ferent parts of their bodies. Cuftoms and manners vary as much as 
climates; and man delights in disfiguring himfelf in a thoufand 
different ways in-every part of the globe. The Indian ftretches his 
ears, and the Chinefe flatten the nofe and forehead; and if we de- 
fcend to fuch puerilities as thefe, we may find a fufficient number to 
cenfure in civilized countries.’ 

Have not our women adopted the fafhion of the Americans 
in ornamenting their heads with feathers; of the Afiatic flaves, 
in wearing bracelets; and have they not invented ftill more 
abfurd fafhions than are to be found in any other part of the 
world, by pinching their bodies with ftays, and {welling their 
hips with enormous hoops? 

The Abbé is an apologift for all the cuftoms and manners 
of the inhabitants of Madagafcar, in oppofition to Flacourt, 
who, in the lait century, condemned, with fome degree of bitter- 
nefs, every thing belonging to them. M. Rocnon’s reflections 
in their favour do honour to his candour and benevolence. 
Whatever tends to imprefs civilized nations with fome degree 
of refpect, or at leaft of pity, for our fellow-creatures, though 
in a favage ftaie, particularly if their difpofitions are naturally 
mild and hofpitable, is exalting humanity. 

‘ The people of Madagafcar (fays he) are not cheats and villains, 
becaufe they are victims of prejudice and {uperftition. There is no habit- 
able part of the earth without its fables and chimeras. Man is every 
where feen to invoke fpirits, and to believe in witchcraft, and judi- 
cial aftrology. It is certainly not in civilized countries that imbe- 
cilities have been leaft mifchievous. When fuperftition is added to 
vices, multiplied by great affociations, its venom acquires greater 
activity. ‘The malevolent pains which F/acourt takes to paint the 
fuperflitious cuftoms of the inhabitants of Madagafcar, form a leffon 
of no great utility. Can we be aftonifhed that a weak and feeling 
being, affailed from the cradle with innumerable infirmities, fhould 
err concerning the caufe of his calamities during the fhort courfe of 
an infcrutable exiftence? Can we wonder that the favage fhould 
have recourfe to all kinds of wild expedients, in trying to efcape 
the 
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the denger with which he is threatened, during the delirium of a 


troubled imagination? The fields, which he has cultivated, are 
ravaged by hurricanes; the lightning penetrates che afylum which 
he has formed; the earth opens under his feet, and, in an initant, 
fwallows up valt countries in its convulfions. In the miait of fuch 
difafters, can the inhabitant.of Madagafcar remain trangui! and in- 
different? No, doubtleis; the lefs he is enlightened, the more his 
imagination will be impreffed with terror.’ 

By fome fuperftition, fimilar to that of the inhabitants of 
Oraheite, the people of Madagafcar deftroy a certain number 
of their newly-born children, in compliance with the ir- 
revocable decrees of their Umofees, or princes; and yet our 
author tells us, that during his relidence at Madagafcar, in 
trying inceflantly to make experiments on the natives, he was 
convinced that it would be eafy to give them a juft idea of our 
{ciences: 

‘ 1 was furprized, (fays he,) at the great facility with which they 
comprehended the general caufes of the principal phenomena which 
were the molt likely to alarm or altonifh them. I knew, indeed, 
that, in a civilized country, an innumerable multitude, occupied 
perpetually in procuring a fubfiltence by hard labour, have no time 
for oppofing the erroneous opinions which they heard in the nur- 
fery: but favages, inhabiting fertile countries, are not fo circum- 
ftanced; they are eager to be inftruéted, and have leifure,—an 


advantage of which the people in Europe are totally deftitute.’ 

Yet our (in other refpeéts) benevolent Abbé (p. 106) wifhes 
to deprive them of that leifure, by introducing manufactures 
among them, in order to enrich a few rapacious tyrants at 
the head of thefe eftablifhments ! 

After thefe reflections, we have an account of the attempts 
that have been made by the French to form eftablifhments on 
the north-eaft fide of the ifland:—but as the author had his in- 
formation on this fubject chiefly from a fcldier in the French 
Eaft India Company’s fervice, of the name of Bigorne, it feems 
not of fufficient weight or dignity to make a deep impreiiion 
on the reader. 

The pirates, who infefted this ifland from the beginning 
of the prefent century to the year 1721, chiefly frequented 
this fide of it. Accosding to the author, the inhabitants 
on this coaft are even more gentle and humane than thote in 
the province of Carcanoffy, where Fort Dauphin is fituated. 
The horrors committed by thefe robbers, and the cruel treat- 
ment of the inhabitants, even by the Europeans who were lent 
to fubdue them, are equally difgraceful to humanity. After 
the fhipping of the pirates had been deftreyed, fuch as e(caped 
condign punifhment, contrived to excite difcord among the 
chiefs of this part of the ifland; and, in order to perfuade them 
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that it was their intereft to go to war, they opened an infamous 
and deteftable market for the prifoners on both fides, whom 
they bought of the conquerors, and fold to European traders 
as flaves! 

Though it is aflerted by fome authors, that this execrable 
commerce was begun by the pirates on this part of the ifland, 
it had been practifed, according to Flacourt, fourfeore years 
before, by Pronis, the French Governor of Fort Dauphin, 
with Vandermefire, the Dutch Governor of Mauritius*; a 
melancholy epoch, which it is the intereft of nations, inno- 
cent of fuch crimes, to record! 

The Abbé’s narrative of thefe inhuman wars, carried on by 
the Madagafcar chiefs, at the inftigation of Europeans, not in 
defence of their polleffions, nor for the extenfion of territory, 
but for the acquifition of prifoners for the fupply of the flave- 
market, muft excite the indignation of every reader who has a 
true idea of the RIGHTS OF MAN, and a heart that can feel for 
the fufferings of his fellow-creatures. 

M. Rocron has endeavoured to enliven his account of 
the laft atrempt of his countrymen to eftablifh themfelves on 
the ifland of Madagafcar, by fpecimens of the eloquence of 
fome of the natives in their palabres, or public f{peeches. 

‘Thefe rude and natural orators, like the fenators of civilized 
and polifhed ftates, foon render the trade of eloquence noxious 

to fociety, by ingenioufly endeavouring to make black feem 
white, and white appear black. Cato wanted to banifh Rhe- 
toricians and Sophifts from Rome, and thought that they were 
the molt formidable enemies which truth and reafon had to en- 
counter. ‘ Exaggeration, and addrefles to the paffions, (fays 
the Abbé Rocuon,) are dangerous, even when the motive is 
xood : but, employed in a bad caufe, the evils which they may 
occafion are infinite.” He however allows that 

‘ There is an eloquence truly refpectable and fublime, which 
carries conviction and perfuafion into the hearts of enlightened 
men. ‘True eloquence, employed in the illuftration of truth, is 
the delight of good minds, and one of the moft powerful guides to 
happineis. Clearnefs, precifion, elegance, and force, are its prin- 
cipal attributes. ‘Che man, who is truly eloquent, borrows no 
falfe ornaments; he knows that what is not profoundly felt, can 
never be ftrongly exprefied ; he difdains and rejects thofe brilliant 
and itudied accefluries, which only ferve te enforce error, and to 
give it the appearance and Juftre of truth.’ 

The author terminates his narrative of the attempts made by 
the i’rench to form an eftablifhment on the north-eaft coaft of 
Madagafcar, by a fketch of the adventures of the celebrated 





* Relation del Ife de Madagafcar, chap. viii. p. 219. 
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Count Benyow/fki. We have already given our opinion of the 
memoirs of this adventurer *, with a fketch of his life as far 
as the year 1785 ; the Count’s charadler is not exalted, nor 
rendered lefs reprehentible, by any circumitances concerning 
him which have come to the knowleve of the Abbé; who gives 
an exact copy of a memoir which Benyow/ki circulated in the 
Ifle of France in 1772, concerning his own adventures. — Ihe 
Abbé tells us, that he has not made the flighteft alteration in this 
memoir, ‘ as it is neceflary that the character of this audacious 
man, whofe {candalous celebrity has coft France fo many mil- 
lions, and brought new calamities on Madagafcar, fhould be 
known in every point of view.’ This memoir is a fketch of the 
fame adventures, up to 1772, which are given in the Englifh 
life lately publifhed. ‘The Abbé expreffes his furprize at Beny- 
owfki giving no nautical obfervation, in his voyage from Kam- 
fchatka to China by Japan. The firft elements of navigation 
would have enabled him to give foundings, the direction of the 
wind, variation of the needle, pofition of the rocks and princi- 
pal capes, and if not the longitude, at leaft the latitude, of the 
principal points :—but though he boafted of his fcience, and of 
having difcovered a new paflage from Kamfchatka to China, 
he feems to have been ignorant even of the moft common 
iechnical terms ‘ufed on fhip-board. 

M. Roc#on faw him arrive at the Ifle of France from Can- 
ton; when the account that he gave of his voyage was fo wild 
and inconfiftent, that it raifed fufpicions in M. Potvre, which 
were tranfmitted to France: notwithftanding which, on his 
arrival at Paris, whither he publicly declared he went in order 
to folicit the government of the ifland of Madagafcar, he con- 
trived to infinuate himfelf into the favour of the miniftry ; and, 
to the utter aftonifhment of all who had the leaft knowlege of 
his character, he gained his point. He raifed a company of vo- 
lunteers, arined them in the moft terrific manner poffible, arrived 
at the bay of Antongil in Madagafcar in 1774, aimed at the 
conqueft of the whole ifland by fire and fword, and treated 
the natives with fuch cruelty, that he was called by no other 
name by them than the WicKED WHuire. 

That part of the ifland which he chiefly occupied, and where 
he crected his forts, is extremely infalubrious and baleful to 
Europeans, from Oétober to May; occafioning fevers and 
peltilential difeafes:—but Benyow/ki, accuftomed to brave every 
danger, was not difcouraged by the lofs of his men, nor by the 
determined oppofition of the inhabitants. In two years time, 
however, he funk into fuch diftrefs, that he was obliged to 
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fend to France for new fupplies ; and complaints arriving then 
at the fame time from the Ifles of France and Bourbon, of his 
proceedings at Madagafcar, and of the total defection of all kinds 
of fuccours with which they ufed to be furnifhed from that 
ifland, Mefirs. de Belcombe and Chereau were fent thither in 
1776 to in{pect into his conduct. 

Our author has given us the journal of an officer who ac- 
companied them thither, in which the ruin and devaftation that 
Benyowfki had oceafioned are particularly defcribed, as well as 
the milerable fituation of the French colony. 

At the return of the infpectors, Benyow/ki was difgraced. 
Turcot, who was then minifter, had difcovered that he was a 
dangerous adventurer, who had been a tyrant and fcourge to 
the inhabitants of Madagafcar. He returned, however, to 
Paris, boafting of his brilliant exploits on that ifland, and fo- 
liciting rewards and new powers. * He infinuated himfelf into 
the favour of Dr, Franklin, and had the addrefs to contrive, 
(fays the Abbé, ) to be countenanced by this celebrated man. 
This faét is indifputable ; I was an eye-witnefs of it. How- 
ever, | have not to reproach myfelf with not having informed 
Dr. Franklin of the chara&ter of this adventurer.’ 

Benyowfki, not meeting with farther encouragement from 
the French miniftry, applied to the K. of Great Britain, and 

afterward to the Emperor of Germany, to affift him in the 
conquelt of Madagafcar, offering, as fovereiga of that ifland, 
to enter into an alliance offenfive and defenfive with thefe 
princes, ‘Thefe fplendid propofals being rejected, he failed to 
Americas and, on his arrival at Maryland, he prevailed ona 
refpeSable commercial houfe to join in his fcheme. He then 
failed to Antongil Bay in an American veflelh The French 
Governor of the fle of France, M. de Sou'lac, having received 
information of his intentions of eftablifhing himfelf on the 
ifland of Madagafcar, as an independent fovereign, fent thither, 
in May 1786, the thip La Leuife, commanded by the Vifcount 
de la Crate, to oppofe his enterprizes. Benyowfki, firing on 
the French during the time of their landing, lett no doubt of 
his hoftile intentions, He had feized on a magazine belonging 
xo the King of F nen and had ereéted a fort on an eminence 
furrounded with palifades, ana defended by two pieces of cannon, 
four pounders. He bec gan to fire on the French when they 
were at the diftance of about 400 yards. The beliegers referved 
their fire during three ditcharges from the enemy’s cannon, 
fupported by mu! fketry : but the firft fire of the French was 
de cifive. Benyory <2, receiving a ball in his breaft, loft his life 
at the inflant when he was boluing a match to a cannon loaded 
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with mitraille—or rufty nails, Immediately on the death of this 


defperate adventurer, the fort furrendered at difcretion. 
This victory was attended with no brilliant confequences to 


the French. The Iflanders indeed were delivered from a fo- 
reign tyrant, who had governed their fertile country with a rod 
of iron ; feizing by violence, and deftroying, through fear, the 
products of induftry ; loading the inhabitants with every kind 
of oppreffion ; treating them as flaves; violating the cuftoms 
which they held moft facred ; and corrupting, by his intrigues, 
in fpiriting up their chiefs againft each other, all their former 
good qualities. 

From this period, the French feem to have relinquifhed all 
ideas of a permanent eftablifhment in the northern part of Ma- 
dagafcar. From the unwholefomenefs of the air during the 
winter months, the Abbé RocHon is inclined to think that all 
which his countrymen can fafely do, is to trade with the inha- 
bitants for rice and provifions neceflary for the fubfiftence of 
their colonies at the Ifles of France and Bourbon, from May to 
Oober, the moft favourable feafon for commerce, not only 
from the fafety of the navigation, but from its being the time 
of harveft and of abundance. 

The interefting details of this publication, which has not yet 
been tranflated, have tempted us to extend our remarks and 
extracts to an unufual length. We muft be fhort in our ac- 
count of the fubfequent part. After the defeat of Benyow/ki, the 
author proceeds to Reflections on the northern part of Madaga/fcar, 
which contain fome curious information concerning the pro- 
ductions and manner of travelling of this part of the ifland. 
Thefe are followed by a defcription of many trees, fhrubs, and 
plants, which grow in the north parts of Madagafcar, and which 
the author carried to the Ifle of France in 1768. ‘Thefe plants 
amount to about 150. 

We have next a Defcription of Cochin-China; relating to 
taxes, manners, religion, literature, woods, gold mines, pro- 
ductions, cultivation, commerce, money, and value of gold 
and filver, weights and meafures, fea-ports, and trade with 
Europeans. 

This account feems to have been drawn up in 1744. The 
cuftoms, manners, and religion, of the people of Cochin-China, 
are fo fimilar to thofe of their neighbours, the Chinefe, that 
we were {truck with no material difference, except in the ar- 
ticle of religious toleration. -The author tells us, that ¢ the 
Chriftian religion is allowed to be exercifed, and makes a great 
progrefs; there being princes and mandarines of the firft or- 


der who are Chriftians. It is computed that there are about 
Aas 60,000 
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60,000 perfons in this kingdom who have embraced the Catho- 
lic faith *,’ 

The commerce of the people of Cochin-China, according to 
M. Rocuon, has been chiefly with the Chinefe, and the in- 
habitants of Japan: but the emperor of this lait-mentioned 
country, about twenty-five years ago, put a ftop to all exter- 
nal commerce, and made it death for any of his fubjects to quit 
the kingdom. 

In a Supplement to Indian plants, feveral are defcribed, 
which are not only rare and curious, but ufeful: among 
thefe, is the Finguere, a kind of wild fig-tree, which pro- 
duces, by incifion, a milky juice. This juice, when coagu- 
lated, becomes a true elaftic gum, fuch as iflues from the Ca- 
outchouc, The people of Madagafcar make flambeaux of it, which 
turn without a wick, and furnifh them with a very good light 
in their noéturnal fithing. Spirits of wine have no effect in 
melting this gum, but it is foluble in ether and linfeed oil. 

This fcientific and interefting work is terminated by a De- 
feription of a palm-tree which bears a fingular fruit, much re- 
nowned in India, called the Maldivian cocoa. 

We cannot take our leave of the author without thanking 
him for the amufement and information which his book has af- 
forded us. We fhould perhaps have cenfured his ftyle and 
want of arrangement, if he had not, in his preliminary difcourfe, 
anticipated our objections, by modefily faying, ‘1 am nota 
man of letters, (we fuppofe he means, not a bock-maker, a 
feribe by trade,) which but too plainly appears by the confufion 
and want of method in whatever I have written.’ After this 
conceffion, we fhall only fay, that we are forry that the work 
was not divided into chapters, or at leaft furnifhed with an in- 
dex or table of contents ; as the difficulty and lofs of time in 
finding or recurring to particular paflages or defcriptions in 
his volume, teaze, harafs, and indilpofe the reader, The au- 
thor’s materials, however, are curious, and his reflections are 
manly, humane, and philofophical. We could have wifhed 
for more meteorological obfervations on the ifland of Mada~ 
gafcar, and that he had himfelf been conftantly an eye-witnefs 
of what he reiates: but he gives high and re{pectable authority 
for many circumftances that occurred at times and places in 
which he could not be prefent; and he has enriched his work 
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We hope that the Cochin-Chineie are not the worfe for their 
convertion: but we know that sucn ‘ Chriffianity,’ as it is called, 
has been propagated by the Spaniards, Portuguefe, &c. in the Eaft 
indies, and in America, (with the Hoty Ix QUISITION in its train, ) 
as makes us fhudder at the very name of it!—-Ir is always with deep 
concern that we hear the facred name of Curist thus atufed! 
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with many manufcript documents and memoirs, which were 
not only difficult to procure, but are {till more difficult to re- 
fute. If our readers, who have perufed Flacourt’s and Le Gen- 
til’s {cepticifm, fhould be incredulous concerning the pigmy 
race, of whofe exiftence our author and Mefirs. Commer fon and 
De Modave feem to have no doubt, let them only reflect how 
much Nature delights in variety; and that there is no colour, 
fhape, nor fize, perhaps, which fhe has not aflumed, either 
jn animal or vegetable life ; and their minds will then not only 
be able to comprefs and accommodate themfelves to dwarfs, 


but even to ftretch and fwell their ideas to giants. DB... 





Art. XXIV. Des Principes et des Caufes de la Revolution en F rance. 
Par M. Meituan. 8vo. pp.130. a St. Peterfoourg, de I’Im- 
primerie Imperiale; fold by Evans in the Strand, London. 1792. 


A VARIETY of caufes are here affigned to the French Re- 
volution; and the fhare which many circumftances and 


occurrences, both in the preceding and in the prefent reign, 
had in producing this great event, is traced out with much in- 


genuity. The principal caufes enumerated, are, the incapacity 


and total inattention to bufinefs of Louis XV. and his addiétion 
to pleafure, by which he loft the efteem and veneration of his 
fubjects ; the combination of a fet of literati, known by the 
name of the Encyclopedifts ; the union of a body of fyftemati- 
cal politicians, who were called GEconomifts; the deftruction 
of the order of the Jefuits; the numerous and powerful party 
collected and kept in oppofition to the Court by the Duc de 
Choifeul after his difgrace; and the rigour exercifed againf 
the Parliaments. All thefe circumftances confpired, in the former 
reign, to Jay a foundation for that change which was completed 
in the prefent. Among the events of the reign of Louis XVI; 
which gave birth to the Revolution, M. Me1LHan reckons, 
the imprudent recall of the Parliaments; the youthful levity of 
the Queen, who, by her neglect of ftate formality, and by re- 
laxing the ceremonial of the Court, contributed greatly to con- 
found all ranks and orders of people in France; the elevation 
of M. Necker to the poft of Director-general of the Finances ; 
the affair of Cardinal de Rohan and the diamond necklace, 
which brought the Court into contempt; the allowing clubs 
and focieties to be eftablifhed in Paris; the perpetual change of 
fyftem in the adminiftration; the holding of provincial aflem- 
blies ; the alterations in military difcipline; the American war; 
and the derangement of the finances, 

Notwithftanding the combination of all thefe caufes, M. 
MrILuAan thinks the revolution might have been prevented, 
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wfe in fee fimple, fee tail, for term of life, or years, has been exe- 
cuted in ceftuique ufe. 3dly, What that conftruétion has been, 
when a ufe in remainder or reverter has been fo executed. thly, 
With refpect to declaring ufes. sthly, What ufes are not executed 

the ftatute. From the ftri€tnefs of the common law courts in 
the conftruction of this ftatute, arofe the jurifdiQion of the courts 
of equity over trufts, which has grown into a fyftem of immenfe ex- 
tent. Mr. Sanders proceeds to confider the nature of trafts fince 
the ftatute, the eftate of the truftee, and that of the ceflaique truft. 
The latter part of his work contains a difquifition of the feveral 
forts of conveyances now in practice, beginning with the feoffments 
and grants, (which are explained as to their operation at common 
law, rather than with a view to the doctrine of ufes,) and then 
treating of bargain and fale, leafe and releafe, appointment, and 
covenant to ftand feifed. Under thefe laft titles are given fome of 
the common forms‘of conveyances, with appofite and judicious ob- 
fervations on the effe&t of particular claufes, and the reafons for in- 
troducing them. The author fhews that he pofleffes a correct ac- 


quaintance with his fubjec. T 
MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, 


Art..29. 4 Treatife on the Hydroce/e: containing an Examination 
of all the. ufual Methods of obtaining Relief in that Difeafe. The 
radica: Cure by Injection is particularly defcribed, and illuflrated 
with Cafes. }.By James Earle, Efg. Surgeon Extraordinary to his 
Majefty’s Houfehold, and fenior Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hojpital. 8vo. pp.163. 2s.6d. jfohnfon, 1791. 

Mr. Earle firft gives a general defcription of the difeafe on which 
he treats, and next examines the operations which have been prac- 
ticed for its cure. ‘Thefe he reduces to fix; the incifion, the ex- 
cifion, the cauitic, the tent, the feton, and injections. His remarks are 
judicious, and are conveyed in eafy and per{picuous language. With 
refpeét to the cure by injections, we have already given our fenti- 
ments, in reviewing Mr. Earle’s edition of the works of PercivaL 
Porr*. We repeat, that we think it the moft eafy method of 
getting rid of a troublefome complaint. Its efficacy is here farther 
alluftrated by new cafes; from which we feleé& the following, for 
the reafon which induced Mr.:Earle to infert it; § that it may prove 
a caution to future operators :’ 

‘ A gentleman attempted to perform the operation of inje&ting a 
Hydrocele ; but after he had paffed the trochar and evacuated the 
water, before he had his apparatus and injection ready, by fome 
accident the cannula flipped out of the fac of the Hydrocele ; when 
he attempted to throw in the wine it met with refiftance, notwith- 
ftanding which he forced it in, till finding the whole fcrotum on 
both fides uniformly increafed in bulk, he began to fufpedét that he 
was not filling the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, on which he at- 
tempted to evacuate it, and get rid of what he had thrown in, but 
it was impoffible. The injection having diffufed itfelf among the 
cellular membranes under the fcrotum, he was obliged to leave it 


a * See Rev. N.S. vol. iv. p. 374. 
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there ; in confequence of which, violent inflammation, and a mor- 
tification and Rough of the fcrotum, followed, and left the tefes 
bare; the patient however recovered. 

« I have been informed of another cafe, in which fome portion 
of the injection was fuffered to be diffufed in the cellular membrane 
under the fkin, which formed fome fmall abfceffes. If the opera~ 
tion be rightly performed, this can never happen; or if by chance 
the cannula fhould flip out of the tunic, the completion ‘of the ope- 


sation pro hdc vice fhould be fufpended.’ 


It is neceffary to obferve that this accident furnifhes no objeion 
to the practice recommended, as, with a little attention, its occur- 


rence may never happen. o 


Art. 30. Experiments and Obfervations on the Horley-Green Spaw, 
near Halifax. To which is added a fhort Account of two other 
Mineral Waters, in Yorkfhire. By Thomas Garnett, M. D. 
late Prefident of the Royal Phyfical and Natural Hiftory Societies, 
and Member of the Royal Society at Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 86. 2s. Knott.. 1790. 

From experiments, which appear to have been accurately con- 
ducted, Dr. Garnett concludes that a wine gallon of Horley-green 
water contains, 


dwts. grse 
Of earth of iron, or ochre, ~ - Li2@ 
Vitriolated iron, or fal. martis : - 8 8,8 
Alum, - - - 2 9,2 
Vitriolated hime, or felenite, - - i 13 
Dephlogifticated martial vitriol. - Oo 14 
Aérial acid, or fixed air, - 18 cubic inches. 


The fpecific gravity of diftilled water ts to that of Horley-green as 
1 to 11,0031. When the temperature of a neighbouring fpring, 
equally expofed to the air, was 48° of Fahrenheit, that of the Horley- 
green {pa was 49°. 

This water, as is remarked by the author, bears a near refem- 
blance to that of the Hartfell-fpa, near Moffat in Scotland, of 
which an account is given by Dr. Horfeburgh in the firt volume of 
the Edinburgh Phyfical and Literary Effays. 

From the contents of the water, it is evident that it muft be ufe- 
fulasatonic. Dr. Garnett obferves, ‘ @iae it contains two fabs 
ftances which are amongft the moft powerful of the clafs of tonic’ 
remedies, viz. vitriolated iron and alum. WHence we thall expect to 
find this water very ufeful in difeafes depending upon debility, where. 
the folids are relaxed, and the fyftem weakened. In the numerous 
clafs of nervous diforders, it has been found highly beneficial 5 
particularly when the organs of digeftion do not perform their func- 
tions properly ; fuch complaints are generally attended with lofs of 
appetite, naufea, vomiting, heart-burn, acid eruétations, {paf- 
modic pains in the ftomach and bowels, and coftivenefs. ‘Thefe 
fymptoms generally depend upon a debility of the ftomacl, and 
whole body ; and may have been brought on by any thing that re- 
laxes the fyftem ; fuch as intemperance, a fedentary life, and too 


clole application to ftudy aor bufinefs, cold, the ule of coffee, tee, 
tobacco, * 
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tobacco, and {pirituous liquors. Thefe complaints yield readily to 
the Horley-green water, when drank in a proper manner. Many 
icrofulous cafes have been very much relieved, and fome.cured by 
a judicious ufeof this water. Some cafes of diabetes have been 
cured by it ; it is very ufeful in hypochondriac and hyfteric cafes, 
and in fevere head-achs which are of the nervous kind, or proceed 
from a difordered ftate of the ftomach. In fome dropfical and worm 
cafes, it has been productive of furprifing effects, and particularly 
in the latter.” It is likewife recommended in the atonic gout: in 
hzmorrhages attended with great weaknefs; in fome confumptive 
complaints ; and in cafes where the ftrength has been reduced by 
Iong and tedious difeafes. 

The other waters, which are noticed, are Redmire Spa, fituated 
on Romald’s Moor, near Bingley ; and a fpring on the fide of a 
hill at Batley, near Dewfbury. ‘The former is a flight chalybeate ; 
and the latter is impregnated with hepatic or fulphureous air. oP 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 31. The Authentic Memoirs and Sufferings of Dr. William Szabl, 
a German Phyfician. Written by himfelt. Tranflated from the 
German. t2mo. pp.176. 2s. fewed. Barker. 1791, 

We fuppofe that thefe memoirs are authentic; the faéts are re- 
cent; the narrative bears the marks of credibility ; if we may rely 
on it, as we conclude we may, it proves the jaftice of the caution 
which Mr. Townfend tells us he received when travelling in Spain : 
He had formed an acquaintance with fome of the inquifitors, who 
affumed a handfome and amicable appearance : but a friend hinted 
that it might be proper to be guarded, as they had not wholly 1o/? 
their tafte for blocd. Dr. Stahl’s fufferings were in the inquifition 
at Goa: but the fequel fhews that Lifbon is not far, if at all, behind 
the other in barbarity and fuperftition. How deteftable are the 
prieft-craft and policy which thus exert their influence! How in- 
excufable are the weaknels and folly of the people who allow them 
in this manner to triumph :—but it is one chief part of the craft of 

riefts and governors, to delude us by falfe lights, and keep us as 
much as poflible in ignorance !—No favage people can be under the 
influence of a darknefs more dangerous than fome countries which 
are dignified by the zame of Chriltian ;—and—A4orribile di@u/ Pro- 
teltants are not perfectly-exempt from the charge. Dr. Stahl, ac- 
cording to this account, has found an afylum in France, and ex- 
preffes bis hope that Spain and Portugal may fhake off the abject 
yoke of flavery ;. fymptoms of which defedtion, he thinks, he per- 
ceives,—Some of his fentiments are exprefled in the following fhort 
p-ffage, on which we fhall make no comment: 

* Religion in all countries is the aid of political government, and 
this is precifely what it fhould not be; for if a government fupports 
a particular religion, (rather, mode of religion,) that religion will 
fupport the government, both will go hand in hand together, and 
make it their point to palliate the defects of one another, opprefs 
thofe who are inclined to make ufeful reforms, and fpread the 
feeds of difcord and animofity. In Portugal, religion fupports po- 


litical government, political government iupports religion, and by 
| 7 io 
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fo doing they difguife the truth from the multitude, and make them. 


the fport of their reciprocal corrupted intereft ; by which error, fu- 
perftition and injuitice are propagated, fanctioned, and confecrated 
from generation to generation.’ 


The editor of this volume obferves, that the author feems to be ers, 


only afenfible, but likewife an enlightened and learned man, capable 
of tearing the veil which obfcured the horrors of the Portugal! ia- 
quifition, and of expofing it to public dereftation. He farther adds 
his perfvafion that this narrative will encourage the advocates of 
liberty to efpoufe (rather, to exert themfelves in) her caufe, as the 
caufe of all mankind. i 

Depending on the veracity of this relation, we cannot but with it 
to circulate through all parts of the world, merely asa detail of 
faéts which lay open the meafures-of hypocrify, and of wicked, ar- 


bitrary, and cruel policy. Hi... 


POETRY. 


Art. 32. Ode, on the Birth-Day of his Majefty, George III. King 
of Great Britain, &c. By Charles Francis Badini. 4to. | 1s. 
Stace and Maids. 1791. 

Without hazarding our oracular credit, we may venture to pre- 
dict that, if this writer,expects the nexg prefentation to the laureat- 
fhip, he will be difappointed. The abundance of his adulation 
will not compenfate for the deficiency of his poetry; even though 
he makes the King, Jupiter; Mr. Pitt, Minerva; and poor Peter 
Pindar, a Ravaillac. 


‘ Profperity, her golden fmile 
Ne’er fhew’d as in thy Reign; thy Royal Head, 
To fet the glories of this Ifle, 
Like Jupiter, brought forth the blue-ey’d Maid; 
The Goddefs, to difplay her Wit, 
Affum’d th’ Immortal Name of PITT. 
A SraTesMan, wifer in the Bloom of Age, 
And more experienc’d than the Pylian Sage.” —— 


¢ Yet lo! bent on feditious Strife, 
WALCOT, the Ravaillac of Virtue Crown’d, 
Sharpens a Lyre, like frantic Margaret’s Knife, 
Thy gracious Majefty to wound! 
Pander of Treafon, loft to Shame! 
Of Pinpar he ufurps the Name, 
And while he tries to cloud thy Beams Divine, 
‘The Dogg’rel Wretch blafphemes the facred Nine.’ 


It is furely better, Majefate fe ip/§ judice, to be blafphemed by 
fuch a ‘ doggrel wretch’ as P. P. than to be depraifed by Sigaior 
Badini. E 

DRAMATIC, : 

Art. 33. Love's Vagaries; or, the Whim of the Moment; a Dra- 
matic Piece of two Adts. By T. Vaughan, Efg. Author of the 

‘ Hotel, and other dramatic Pieces. 8vo. pp.40. 1s. Bell. 

1791. 

Me Vaughan, with very angry forgivenefs, dedicates his piece 
to Mr. Kemble and Mr, Colman, jun.: by which gentlemen it was 

6 rejected, 


a 
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rejeGied, although it had been received with applaufe by the public 
in 1776, when it was acted for the benefit of Mrs. Wrighten, and 
Mr. Vernon. He direéts likewife, we fear with unavailing gene. 
rofity, that fuch profits as may arife from the fale of his farce be 

iven to the theatrical fund.—In reality, the piece, though good 
for very little, is as good as many which, by the fufferance of the 


managers, are permitted 
‘¢ Juft to look about them, and to die.” m 


Art. 34. Cymon, a Dramatic Romance, written originally by David 
Garrick, Efq. and firft performed as an Opera in five Acts, by 
his Majefty’s Company from the ‘Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, 
at the King’s ‘Theatre in the Haymarket, Dec. 31, 1791, with 
additional Airs, Chorufes, &c. &c. 8vo. pp.5i. 18. Becket. 
1792. 

This little piece has been long a favourite on the ftage, more, 
perhaps, from the charms of the mufic which accompanies it, than 
from any other merit. It is now republifhed in confequence of its 
having been fuccefsfully revived, with great expence, and with 
moft fplendid decorations. O 

NOVEL. 

Art. 35. The Adventures of Pheagenes and Chariclea. A Romance, 
tranilated from the Greek of Heliodorus. 2 Vols. 12mo. 55. 
fewed. Payne. 

Heliodorus, as his tranflator obferves, may be juftly confidered as 
the father of romance. On this account alone, therefore, this 
work could hardly fail to excite attention; as the mind is naturally 
curious, and fond of tracing the origin, and examining the firft 
{pecimens, of thofe purfuits in which it has been much interefted 
and engaged. Independently, however, of this circumftance, there 
is another motive for reading the Acthiopics; which is the merit of 
the performance, ‘This is undoubtedly great. The ftyle of nar. 
ration is eafy and engaging, the epifodes are various and interett- 
ing, and the feeling and emotions of nature are juftly and forcibly 
defcribed. We do not, however, altogether agree with the prefent 
tranflator, in thinking the fpirit and elegance of Heliodorus equal to 
that of Cervantes; nor can we allow that the Bifhop of Tricca de- 
lineates the paflion of love, with the fame warmth, delicacy, and 
truth, with which it has bsen painted by the animated and glowing 

encils of a Rouffeau or a Richardfon. 

The tranflation is executed with ability and fpirit, and is well 
calculated to give to the Englith reader an adequate idea of the ex- 
cellence of the original; of which, as this writer obferves in his 
— itis no {mall commendation to be able to fay, that it was 

ighly efteemed by one fo eminent for claflical tafte and erudition, 


as the late Mr. Toup. Pear 
SLAVE-TRADE. : 


Art. 36. An Abftrad of the Evidence delivered before a fele& Com- 
mitice of the House of Commons, in the Years 1790 and 1791: on 
the Part of the Petitioners for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


izmo. pp. 141. Only Nine Penee, fewed. Phillips. 1792. 
We 
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We believe this to be the traét to which the author of the ** Vin-« 
dication of the ufe of fugar’ alluded: (fee our laft Rev. p. 108,) 
when he remarked, that the Abftraét of the Evidence, &c. had mace 
a great impreflion on the minds of the public. We do not wonder 
at this obfervation; as it is impoflible for any one, poffeffed of the 
common feelings of humanity, to perufe the horrid anecdotes * con- 
tained in the pamphlet, without being fhocked, and hurt beyond 
expreflion.— The editor of this abftract concludes his prefatory ac- 
count of his publication, with the following paragraph : 

‘ Some may afk the editor, why he has given the evidence on the 

art of the PeTITIONERS Only, and omitted that which has been 
adduced on the other fide?’ ‘To this queftion it might, he obferves, 
be replied, ¢ that it is the bufinefs of the sLavE MERCHANTS and 
PLANTERS todo it, if they think their cafe defenfible; but he 
would rather with to reply, THAT IT Is UNNECESSARY: for ad- 
mitting the witneffes on the part of the sLavE MERCHANTS and 
PLANTERS mever to have feen among them all even one fingle inflance 
of enormity, either in Africa, or in the Middle Paflage, or in the 
Welt Indies, (which none of them will pretend to affert,) this nega- 
tive evidence can make nothing againft the numberlefs poftive and 
~ fads mentioned in the Abftract to have fallen under the éyes 
of the witnefies on the other fide. ‘Thefe pofitive and f{pecific in- 
ftances mufi therefore ftand ftill uncontradifed and true. ‘They mutt 
fill ftand as having pofitively happened ; and if but a {mall part of 
them only did even happen, this {mall part would be a fofficient 
reafon for the abolition cf the flave-trade.’ 

lf, indeed, but a fmall part of the numerous and enormous crimes 
that are here charged to the account of the commanders and offi- 
cers who have been employed in our African flave-trade, can be 
fully proved on them, and if it fhall appear that thofe officers are 
Britons, (which we cannot admit without a blufh,) let us no longer 
hear of the cruet.Ties exercifed by the Spaniards in America, or 
by the Dutch at Amboyna: but let us take fhame to ourfelves, and, 
if poflible, po away THE FOUL REPROACH.—Aow this is to be 
done, is the grand queftion: a queition which we pretend not to 
decide. 





* We particularly, at this time, advert to that part of the Evi- 
dence re{pecting the barbarities to which the poor failors, employed 
in this horrid fervice, are frequently expo‘ed ; this being a branch. 
of the general! fubjeét of complaint here brought to the bar of the 
public, which is lefs commonly known, than the cruel treatment 
of the negroes.—It were a curious, and perhaps, not an ufelefs 
inquiry, how fara * fea faring life’ (as it is called) may naturally 
contribute to harden and brutalize the human mind.—'The quettion, 
indeed, feems to have been long ago determined in the negative 
by the poet ; 

COELUM, mom ANIMUMymutant qui trans mare currunt: 
but was Horace right ?—with due fubmiflion to our great matter, we 
have fome doubts on this head. 


Rev. Marca 1792. Bb POLITICS 
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POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 37. Various Opinions of the Philofophical Reformers confidered 
particularly Pain’s [Paine’s] Rightsof Man. By Charles Hawt- 
rey, M.A. Vicar of Bampton, Oxfordfhire, 8vo. pp. 179. 
3s. Stockdale. 1792. 
if Mr. Hawtrey fhould be thovght deficient in found reafoning, 

he amply compenfates for it, by rude and vulgar invective, and 
confident afleriion, He calls thofe, who entertain different opi- 
dions from his own, ‘ fools, madmen, heretics, learned Thebans,’ 
&c. and {peaks of their writings, as * the contemptible and wretch. 
ed twang of modern philofophers’’ In one place (p. 131.) he feems 
to put them on a level with thieves and houfebreakers. Alluding 
to a paflage in Bp. Watfon’s excellent ‘* Confiderations on revifing 
the liturgy and articles” —* a work which it is much eafier for men 
of Mr. Hawtrey’s extent of talents to abufe than to imitate—he 
treats it as ‘a rhapfodical apoftrophe, the product of a mind worked 
up into a foam.’ 

In defiance of the corporation and teft acts, of the act cf the oth 
and 1oth of William the Third, commonly called the blafphemy 
act, of the acts ftill in force againft papifts, and of all the other 
penal religious ftatutes which difgrace our records, Mr. Hawtrey 
fays with no {mall confidence: * Mof certain it is that in England 
no man’s liberty is controuled in the worfhip of God.’ He is alfo 
a ftrenuous advocate for the practice of “* thirteen times a year + pub- 
licly curfing the Chriftians and Chriftianity,” as the virtuous and 
learned Mr. Whilton called it {; and of the incomprehenfible creed 
on which this practice is grounded, he fays: * whoever does not 
believe this, mof afuredly does not believe the gofpel of Jefus 
Chrift.? He maintains it to be ‘ a mof? certain truth’ that the doc- 
trine therein contained, the “* monffrum Trinitatis,”’ as the learned 
Kutter termed it ||, ‘is no doétrine of the church’s invention, no 
doctrine deduced by forced inferences from paflages of fcripture of 
uncertain interpretation, but is the p/azm genuine doétrine of the 
{cripture itfelf, delivered in the plainef? terms, which nothing can 
evade but by adeparture from the plainnefs and fimplicity of thofe 
terms ;’ and, profefling his conviction that all who do not believe 
it will perifh everlaftingly, he afks, ‘ Is this intolerance?’ 

Many of his arguments againft civil and religious liberty are fuch 
as we think no man can read with a ierious countenance ; and of the 
reft, it may be faid, in general, to afe his own words, that they are 
* infufferably idle.’ Pear. 


Art. 38. Brief Animadverfions on the late Revolution in France, &c. 
Publifhed for the Benefit of the Tin-Miners in Cornhill. By F. 
G. 8vo. pp. 44. Is. Ridgeway. 

The firft edition of this pamphlet appeared among the earlieft 


-—_——— 


* For our account of this admirable tract, fee vol. ii. p- 401. of 
our New Series. 

+ So often the Athanafian creed is enjoined to be read in our 
churches. 

t See Whifton’s Memoirs of his Life, pages 27 and 407. 

| Ibid. page 253. 
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of the crowd of anfwerers, remarkers, repliers, and refuters, that 
iffued from the prefs, in confequence of the alarm given by Mr. 
Burke’s political Sky-rocket ; and it fhould have been noticed in 
our Review long ago, but, through fome accident, OF remifinefs in 
the publication, we were not, till very lately, apprized of its exilt- 
ence. As it would, therefore, now be rather of the lateft, and out 
of time, for us to enter on a particular difplay of its contents, we 
fhall briefly obferve, in general, that it comprehends fome juft re- 
marks on Mr. Burke’s extravagancies, and on the good effects of 
the French Revolution, with refpeét to the overthrow of defpo- 
tifm, and the reformation of the church, in that country. Among 
other happy confequences of this great event, the author mentions 
the immediate and almoft inftantaneous change of circumftances 
among the common as who feemed to be at once, and as it 
were by miracle, raifed from the loweft ftate of depreffion and mi- 
fery, up toa higher rank in fociety: the rank of men! of men, 
capable of feeling, of underfianding, and of maintaining, their na- 
tural rights, and their importance in the sratre: of which, in fact, 
they are the great fupport. They were, indeed, at firft intoxicated 
by the fudden effects of the aftonifhing transformation ; and they 
were guilty, as might naturally be expected, of fome exceffes: but 
they foon grew more fober ;—while thofe of rather a fuperior de- 
gree, or in our author’s words, * thofe of a middling rank, but of 
{uperior education and fortune, felt and enjoyed this freedom, with 
acertain degree of confcious dignity ; while the flavifh adherents of 
defpotifm were generally referved, filent, and fullen.’—This con- 
traft is really pifure/que; and it will alfo fufficiently evince the 
writer’s attachment to the manly principles of liberty. It may be 
farther obferved, that this account, from a /pe@ator, who relates 
what he actually obferved, on the /pot*, (as the phrafe is,) feems 
entitled to mifore attention from the reader, than the common details 
of pamphleteers, who compile from the Gazettes, and fugitive pa- 
pers of the day. 

From, as we imagine, a natural turn to the farcaftic, which, 
more or lefs, appears in moft of the productions of this writer’s 
pen, he has here mixed a degree of levity with his graver obferva- 
tions. Perhaps his more /erious readers would have been as well 
pleafed without the lighter ftrokes.—For us, we complain not. A 
little dah of the ludicrous now and then affords us fome relief 
from the toil of exploring many a dull and dreary page. 

This little tract, were it not for the F. G. in its title-page, 
wou]dshave paffed with us, for a production of the prolific pen of Dr. 
M. Adair.—The author, or editor, whoever he is, has thought fit 
to add, by way of Appendix to Animadverfions on the French Revo- 
lution, and ‘ to divertify the fubjeét,’ * An Apology for the Editor 
of Anecdotes and Vindication of a certain Medical Chara@er;? i. e. 
Dr. M. Adair.. This apology confifts of An Anfwer to certain 
Criticifms which had been made on the Anecdotes, &C.—in regard to 





* The author, it feems, made an excurfion to France, in con- 


fequence of the Revolution, on purpofe to fee, and hear, and judge, 
for himfelf. 


Bb2 which, 
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which, we cannot, with propriety, have any thing to offer. The 
work in queftion was, very b:iefly, mentioned in the 3d vol. of our 
New Series, Pp» 337: 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 39. Effays literary and political. By Edward Sayer, Efq. 
8vo. pp.164. 38s. Ridgway. 1791. 

The firft twenty of thefe effays were originally printed under the 
title of the ‘* Effayilt,”? in the daily paper called the Diary; and 
feem to be here republifhed, in confequence of the partiality which 
moft authors entertain for their own productions, and which infpires 
them with a with to fee their worfs coilected. In an additional 
article, Mr. Sayer makes war on ws, in revenge for what he is 
pleafed to confider as a hottile attack on a moral tale called ‘* Lindor 
and Adelaide *;”’ of which he avows him/ielf the author. From the 
injuftice of our decifions, he appeals to the decifion of the public; 
and to that tribunal we are always happy to refer matters of this 
fort. Mr. Sayer is fo very angry, that he is even offended at the 
little compliment which we paid him at the conclufion of our account 
of his tale. Such being the ftate of affairs between us, we are glad 
that he has not, in thefe effays, laid us under any neceflity of of- 
fending a fecond time, in the fame way; the confequences of 
which we fhould certainly have rifked, in fpite of what has happen- 
ed, if we had thought that our duty required it. 

‘T'he pamphlet concludes with Mr. Sayer’s ftatement of the ill- 
return that he has experienced, for his fervices, as counfel on the 
part of Lord Hood, before a Weftminiter election committee, in the 
year 1789. Pear. 
Art. 40. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Prieftley, refpe&ting his late 

Publication of Mr. Weiley’s Letters + ; and containing fome Ani- 

madverfions on an Adrefs to the Methodiits, which hg has prefixed 

to thofe Letters. By Philalethes. 8vo. pp.23. 6d. Matthews. 

The writer of this letter complains of Dr. Prieftley for publifhing 
Jetters which Mr. Wefley, during his life, was defirous of fupprefling, 
without the profpect of anfwering any end fufliciently important to 
jultify fuch a meafure ; and for attempting to perfuade the Method- 
ifts, that the difference between them aad the Unitarians is incon- 
fiderable. We leave the Doétor’s conduct, in this particular, to be 
vindicated by himfelf; only remarking, that there is little pro{pect 
of bringing about an alliance between the Methodilts and Unita- 
rians, wll doth fides are equally convinced that the points, in which 
they differ, are of little importance. E 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 41. Short Addreffes to the Children of the Sunday Schools, on 
particular Texts of Scripture. 12mo. pp.143. 4s. 6d. half- 
bound. Rivingtons. 1791. 

We hope this inftitution for the afliftance of the poor, which has 
now been eftablifhed for fome time, may prove of real benefit to 
fociety: if it fails, it will not, in many places at leaft, be occa- 





* See Review, New Series, vol.v. p. 280, 
+ See Review for Nov. 1791, p. 320, 
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fioned by any want of attention and care in thofe who have in a 
particular manner ftood forth as its advocates. In this line, Major 
Brooke, the author of this little tract, appears among the firft and 
mott diftinguithed. We honour his benevolent exertions, and with 
he may have that pleaiant return, (the mo/ acceptable, we are per- 
fuaded, to him,) of feeing them attended with iuccefs, in the im- 
provement and virtuous conduct of thofe for whom they are em- 
ployed. At the requeit of fome of the clergy, he now makes pub- 
lic fome of thofe fhort exhortations and initructions, which he has 
occafionally imparted to the numerous childrea who compofe the 
fchools at Bath. The three great motives for commencing author, 
he obferves, may be gain, fame, and doing good. OF the frf?, he 
is fully acquitted, when we learn that any profits, which may 
accrue, will be dedicated to the fervice of the charity; as to the 
Jegqnd, he remarks, that the fimplicity of the ftyle, and the objects 
whom he addreffes, will clearly fhew that he cannor be a candidate 
for fame; we therefore give him entire credit, when he afferts that 
his fole motive is to do good. 

Thefe addrefes, fixteen in number, are on fubjects well adapted 
to the defign, and founded on fome pertinent paiflage of {cripture. 
Five of them are fuited to Chriftmas-day, Good Friday, Eafter- 
day, Afcenfion-day, and Whitfunday:— but though the worthy 
author has thought proper, as was natural, to allow fome regard 
to thofe times which human opinion or authority has confecrated, 
his kind labours are all direéted to the promotion of practical piety 
and virtue. Among the ufeful topics to which he calls their at- 
tention, one is the proper treatment of inferior animals, from Prov. 
xii. 10.—a {mall part of which advice we here infert: 

‘I hall endeavour to convince you, that it is your duty to treat 
all the brute creation with humanity, that is, with tendernefs. Now 
by the brute creatures you are to underftand, every creature that 
has life, though no reafon or {peech to complain, nor the power of 
podtecing itfelf from the injuries which may be done to it. In the 
bible you are told that God made the world, and all that is there- 
in. This alone fhould be fufficient to make you treat all creatures 
with tendernefs, and avoid doing them any injury; for you have 
only to afk yourfelf this queition, By whom were thefe defencelefs 
animals made? The anfwer will be, By Almighty God. This 
reflection then will prevent your being guilty of any act of cruelty to 
them: for as they are the work of a great, good, and merciful God; 
to injure them, or deface his work, muit doubtlefs be criminal. 
How thankful fhould you be to God for hindering many animals 
from injuring you, which they certainly could and would do, if 
the Divine Creator had not implanted in them a fear of man. He 
has given you reafon, to know what is right, and what is wrong ; 
and that reafon forbids you to injure thofe helplefs and innocent 
creatures that are in your power. It is an act of cruelty and in- 
juftice in children to deprive them of life; fince the Almighty 
Creator of us and them, has permitted us to kill many of them for 
our food, proper perfons may kill them for that purpofe, but they 
fhould do it in fuch a manner as to give them as little pain as 
poflible.’ ; 


Thus 
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Thus our author proceeds to inftruct and admonith his little au- 
ditors; he particularly takes notice afterward of two fpecies of 
cruel diverfion in which children are too frequently encouraged ; 
one is, the unmanly and cowardly employment of throqwing at cocks; 
the other, that of /pinning cock-chaffers on a thread and a pin; 
againft which, and every kind of barbarity, he properly warns them. 

We have only farther to relate the Major’s obfervation, that fome 
words in his little work may be confidered as unintelligible to Sun- 
day-fchool children :—* If, (fays he,) I ufed thofe words in addreff- 
ing them, I certainly explained them, but it would have occafioned 
great circumlocution to have done it in print: | therefore have left 
it to the vifitors, or thofe who may read thefe addreffes to children 
or the illiterate, to explain as they fhall think proper.’ At the clofe 
of the volume, we find a little defence of Sunday-{chools, with re« 


marks on the great and good confequences of vifitors. Hi:..s. 


Art. 42. An Addre/s to the Students of the New College, Hackney, 
occafioned by Dr. Prieftley’s Anfwer to their Addrefs. 8vo. 
6d. Rivingtons. 1791. 

* Dr. Prieftley, (this writer obferves,) intimates that a failure in 
argument occafioned the wiolence committed at Birmingham,’ on 
which he remarks, ‘ if violence in others be a proof that argument 
has failed, violence in him muft be a proof that 47s arguments have 
failed. Now that violence might be charged to him 1s evident from 
the language of bitternefs and reproach with which he meafures the 
deftruction of the prefent eltablifhment.’ From this fhort quotation, 
it is manifeft that he and Dr. P. ufe the word violence in different 
acceptations. Dr. P. perhaps would fay, ‘* If the violence of my 
enemies had been only fuch as that of which I am accufed, | fhould 
not have the reafons that | now have for complaint.” 

In p. 13 and 14 this writer either does not or will not underftand 
Dr. P.’s obje&tions to the Univerfities: nor are thefe the only de- 


fects of this fhort addreis. Moo-y. 
SINGLE SERMON, 

Art. 43. he Study of the Scriptures the bef Prefervative ogainj? In- 
fidelity. —Preached at the Primary Vifitation of the R. R. Sam. 
Lord Bifhop of St. David’s, at Brecon, 1790. By Henry Thomas 
Payne, M. A. Chaplain to the R. H. the Countefs Dowager of 
Northampton, and Rural] Dean of the Third Part of Brecon. 
4to. pp. 18. 18s. Robfon. 1791. 

The general doétrine of this difcourfe is worthy of a Chriftian 
and Proieftant teacher: but it may be queftioned whether the in- 
telligent and impartial inquirer into the fenfe of the Scriptures 
will find in them all the dogmas which this preacher gives his 
hearers reafon to expedt. E, 


>= 
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©‘ Jo the Montuiy Reviewers. 
* GENTLEMEN, 
‘ Is your extraét from Mariti’s Travels, (Rev. for Jan. p. 50,) the tranf- 
lator has very naturally rendered laudano, laudanum: you thence as 
naturally take occafion to doubt the authenticity of the Abbé’s information, 


and to ob{erve, that his account differs from every other that you have met 
with; 
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with: for what can be more ridiculous than for a man to affert, that a come 
pound of the infpiffated juice of a fpecies of poppy and fpirit of wine, is a 
dew defcending from heaven, and collected by the beards of goats in the 
ijand of Cyprus! The truth is, that laudano fhould have been tranflated 
Jadanum, or labdanum: this is a refin produced by the ciftus creticus of 
Linné, (Sp. Pl. 733. Mat. Med. p. 137,) and retained by the London Col- 
lege in their Materia Medica. That the Abbe fhould call it a dew, is not 
much more furprifing than that Johnfon fhould call the honey-dew, common 
in this country, by a fweet dew. His defcription of the plant feems to be 
pretty correct fo far as it goes. The following citations will throw fome 
light on the fubject: 

‘ Plinio, 1.12. c.17. Sunt qui berbam in Cypre ex qua ladanum fiat ledon ap 
pellent, &c. Ladanum effe celypum hircorum barbis genibufgue villofis inhzrens, 
&c, quomodo vero in Creta colligatur Belloniusy L. 1. obferw. c.7+ et ex ¢0 Clufius de 
feripft. (C- Bauh. Pin. 4.66.) 

© "Eors dt wal Erecou esos xiorov,—yiveras Of EE avToD TO Acyducvey Aadavire 
TL QUANG yao AUT OD vipdpacuas at aityec nal of Teayos THY Arragiar avarhapParoure 
Td mayan yoghuwce XT» A» (Diofcorides, 1.1. c.129. p. 56. Ed. Baf. 
1529)« There is alfo another fpecies of ciftus,—-which produces ladanum ; 
the goats feeding on its leaves, colleét its fat exudation on their beards in 
fome quantity ; it fticks alfo to their thighs, being of a vifcous confiftence. 
The fubftance is taken off and ftrained, and being made into cakes, is 
laid by. Some alfo draw cords over the bufhes, and fcrape from them the 
unctuous matter which adheres to them, forming it into a mafs. 

‘ The Greeks, faith he, [Bellonius; (viz. in Crete),] for the gathering 
of ladanum, provide a peculiar inftrument, which in their vulgar tongue 
they term Ergaftiri. This is an inftrument like a rake without teeth; to 
this are faftened fundry thongs cut out of a raw and untanned hide, &c. 
Johnfon in Ger. em. p. 1291. 

‘ This blunder is fo egregious, that the proprietors of the work in 
queftion ought to print an erratum page on purpofe to correct it. I doubt 
not but that you will do the Abbé the juftice to infert this remark. 

‘Iam, &c. ae ue 





©‘ Jo the Montuty Reviewers. 
© GENTLEMEN, 
¢ ILL you permit an old Friend to mention a flight error of which 
the writers you quote are often guilty, and into which you your- 
felves fometimes fall? It is that of fpelling Bifhop Hoadly’s name with 
the letter e. His name was Hoad/y, not Hoad/ey. From the frequency of 
the miftake, I am apt to fufpeét that the authors who fpeak of him, and 
in terms too of high approbation, are but little acquainied with the good 
prelate’s works. I am, 
¢ Gentlemen, 


; : 
ee March 6, ‘ Your moft humble fervannt, 
79% ‘ AND. KIpPis.” 





‘Jo the Montuiy Reviewers, 

© GENTLEMEN, 
¢ Urox feeing an account of the decompolition of fixed air in your Re- 
_ View for January, p. 71. by Mr. Tennant, } was induced to repeat the 
experiment under different circumitances. Into a Jarge barometer, tube 14 
inches long, I introduced fome {mall pieces of phofphorus, with a quantity 
of lime in powder, made fo cauftic, that no effervefcence was produced upon 
putting the lime into the mineral acid. The tube was then partially 
topped, and introduced by degrees into a red heat: in a few minutes after 
it was red hot, the tube was taken out, and the contents examined; a good 
deal of the phofphorus was fublimed, as but a {mall portion of vital air in 
thefe 
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thefe circumftances could unite with and decompofe the phofphorus ; a {mal 
quantity of charcoal was likewife feparated by the nitrous acid. This ex. 
periment was repeated feveral times with lime, as cauftic as T could poflibly 
make it, yet was charcoal found in the tube at the conclufion of each ex- 
periment. Jam induced from this civcumftance to believe, that inftead of 
a decompofition of fixed air, (for in the above-recited experiments no fixed 
air was prefent,) it is fimply a decompolition of phofphorus, the fmall por- 
tion of vital air in the tube uniting with the pho{phorus, and forming phof- 
phoric acid, which attaches itfelt to the lime, whilft the charcoal (which I 
conceive to be another component part of phofphorus,) is exhibited in its 
proper form. I am, — 
? . * Gentlemen, 
. ores, Nor folk, ¢ Your conftant reader and humble fervant, 
Feb. 24,1792. ‘3. W.* 





ttt We have received the fecond letter figned ‘ Veritas,’ in 
which the writer has given us the fecret hiftory of a late publica- 
tion ; and we are convinced that the credit of that work is, in 
reality, principally due to the perfon mentioned by our corre{pond- 
ent. We do not, however, conceive it incumbent on us to ftep 
out of our way, in order to bring this matter before the public ; 
nor does Veritas appear to defire that we fhould take any meafure 
that would injure the character of the reputed author ;—who, no 
doubt, thought himfelf as juitly entitled to publifh as his own, that 
which he purchafed exprefsly for this purpofe, as was Mr. Pope to 

refix his name to the tranflation of Homer, in which he was fo 
amply affifted by gentlemen who were paid for what they perform- 
ed: contented, like Mr. *****, to relinquifh unfubftantial praife, 


for folid pudding. 





*+* E. A. is greatly miftaken in fuppofing that we fpoke iro- 
nically of his former Jetter. We were fincere in what we faid, and 
by no means intended to difp!eafe him. 





+*t+ We are much obliged to J. M. for his corre&tion of a fmall 
but very important error of the prefs in our dait Number. 


—+— 





t*t The pamphlet mentioned by ‘ Wellenfis’ did rot fall into our 
hands till very lately. We fhall notice it at the firlt oportunity. 





*t* Why will D. R. take /o much pains to convince us that he 
can be as excellent in profe, as we had before found him in verfe? 


—It is quite {upererogatory. 





§*§ J. W.’s letter, and feveral others, are juft come to hand. 





ERRATA in our laft APPENDIX. 
Page 535. line 12. from bot. for ‘ Creole creed,’ r. Crecie breed. 
542. 1. 8. and g. from bot. for ‘* fifty and fixty,’ r. fifteen and 
Jixteen. 


In our laft Numper. 
162. 1.13. for ‘ eighty thoufand,’ r. eight thoufand. 
176. |. penolt. for * Bajfree,’ r. Bafbee. 
177. 1. 38. for ‘ manner,’ 5. manners. 


Ss, fe 
Kaa 

















